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THE LATE CADWALLADER D. COLDEN. 

















A BEAUTIFUL mural monument has been lately erected in Grace 
Church, in this city, to the memory of this distinguished and la- 
mented citizen. The accompanying engraving, by Adams, will 
give our readers an idea of its design and character: and when we 
have said this is executed in fine and pure white marble, by Fra- 
zee, we need not add, that its execution is worthy of the subject. 
It is placed under the south gallery, and nearly opposite to one of 
Frazee’s earliest works of the same kind, the monument of Mr. 


and of a thousand similar incidents, such as would only convince | 
you of early poverty after all; the relation of such facts might || 
not interest your readers so much, perhaps, as it might injure the || 
feelings of my very aged and very respectable parents. (Their ages |; 
are seventy-six and seventy-seven, and they are living in much com- | 
fort and quiet, in a beautiful white cottage which I erected two | 
years ago, expressly for their benefit.) From the age of eight up to | 
twenty, [ laboured almost incessantly, the eight warm months of the || 
year, upon my father’s farm. The other four months in the year I | 
went to a country district school, till I was seventeen. My eighteenth || 
and nineteenth winters I kept school, (in the same district where | | 
had been one of the scholars previously,) and taught the small fry || 
under my charge, the bad pronunciation and bad reading which I 
had imbibed from my old schoolmasters, and which | have found it | 
so difficult to unlearn since. I had never received any pay what- | 
ever for services upon the farm, except food, clothing and school- | 
ing, so you may well guess that the forty dollars which I received 

| 

| 


| 
| 


for pa spon formed a pile, in my eye, more majestic than an 
, 


Egyptian pyramid. The next winter I received forty-four dollars 
for the same time, in the same district. The summer intervening, 
I laboured upon the farm, and the summer following till August ; | 
during that month loss of bodily strength, owing to the severe la- || 
bour in haymg and reaping, obliged me to hang up my scythe and | 
sickle, and take to the house. I was only comfortably ill, however, | 
and for diversion I went out in the boat fishing upon the pond, the | 
beautiful pond, which helps to make the scenery about my father’s 
house so very picturesque. Well, I caught a pickerel, some perch || 
and roach ; while I was idly gazing upon their beautiful tints and fine | 
forms, it occurred to me that they would look very pretty painted, |) 
and thought of a box of water-colours which had been left me by | 
a boy, (which cost a shilling; it was such as children use,) and I | 
went immediately home with the determination of painting the fish. 

I laid them on the table, hunted up one solitary camel's hair pencil || 
which had been given me years before, and went to copy nature for || 
the first time. df must digress to say that I had in boyhood a taste | 
for sketching birds and other objects with my pen and slate-pencil, I 


| from fancy. At school, they called me a ‘curious boy,’ and would || 


bring all their white scraps of paper for me to illustrate with pen || 


and ink ; and I remember to have tarried many a ‘noontide’ in the | 








Colden’s friend and rival at the bar, the eloquent and noble-minded 
John Wells. 

The iniscription was written by GulianC. Verplanck. It was the 
wish and intention of the author to have mentioned more particu- 
larly Mr. Colden’s various public services to this state, especially 
those in relation to the creation of her canals, and her steam navi- 
gation: but the site and size of the monument, and the conse- 
quent necessarily limited space left for the inscription, obliged the 





school-house to sxetch for the little girls, while all of my own sex | 
were playing ball in the field.) But to return, I painted the fish— I 
I was delighted with the pictures—I thought then, and know now, || 
that they were more like real objects than any paintings I had then | 
seen. The family praised them; and an old fisherman, who hap- | 


| pened to see them, said, if the painted fish were cut out of the | 


paper and laid upon the floor with real fish, that he should mistake | 
the shadow for the reality! I, who had never received so much || 
praise before, attempted other objects from nature, such as real | 





writer to abridge the epitaph, and to content himself with speaking 
in more brief, and therefore general terms, of the merits of this 
eminent and patriotic citizen, and most able, accomplished, and | 

| 





generous-hearted gentleman. 
The inscription is as follows — 
TO THE MEMORY OF CADWALLADER D. COLDEN, 


For several years Mayor of this City, a Senator of this State, 
and one of its representatives in the Congress of the U.S. 
His talents and public services added lustre 
To these and many other 

Honours and trusts bestowed upon him by his native city. | 
He was alike eminent for legal learning and eloquence, 
For ardent love and pursuit of general science, | 
And for the successful application of all his acquirements 


To the best interests of his country. | 


| by Samuel Wood and sons, New-York, pleased me most. 


| the cuts much the finest. 
| justness of my criticism. He was a model for Michael Angelo in I 


As his Philanthropy and Patriotism 
Commanded the confidence and attachment of his fellow-citizens, 
So his Kindness, Frankness, and Generosity 
Won the warm affections of his family and of numerous friends ; 
By one of whom, who had witnessed most nearly, 


And, therefore, best estimated his worth, \ 


This monument is erected. 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





Lives of the Painters. 


NOTICES OF FRANCIS ALEXANDER, 
PORTRAIT-PAINTER, OF BOSTON. 


Tus gentleman—(says Mr. Dunlap, in his admirable “ History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design’)—now one of the 
most successful portrait painters, has answered my inquiries with 
so much naiveté, such good feeling and good sense, that I should 
do injustice to him and my work, if I attempted to give his very 
interesting story in any words but his own. His early efforts, his 
success, his gratitude to those who noticed him, are all honourable, 
and show that he is still the child of nature. 


“Since you pay me the compliment to number me among those | 


whose names shall appear in your proposed work, and since you 
ask of me some of the events of my life, I shall no longer hesitate 
to comply, at least in part. Well then, to begin at the beginning, 
I was born at Killingsby, Windham county, Connecticut, on the 
third of February, 1800. My father being a farmer of moderate 
circumstances, of course my course in early life was none of the 
smoothest ; it being midst rocks and stumps, briers and thistles, 
and finally, through all the perplexities and privations incident to 
the life of a poor farmer’s son. I might tell you of going barefooted 


| because I evinced so much interest. 


flowers, dead birds. etc., with about the same success as before. I 
then made up my mind to become an ornamental or sign painter, 
merely because id thought I could meke more money than by farm- | 
ing. .My ambition rose no higher. Indeed, my reading had been || 


| so limited, and my birth so obscure, that I thought sign painting the || 
| highest branch of painting in the world. I had been at Providence— || 
| had seen the signs there, and those were the only marvels in paint- 


ing that I saw till I was twenty, excepting two very ordinary por- 
traits that I had seen at some country inn. 

“I made up my mind to go to New-York to learn to paint—I | 
hardly knew what. My partiality to New-York, I believe, arose 
from the following trifliag circumstance :—An old pedler, who fre- 
quented my father’s house with picture-books, took great pleasure 
in showing me the pictures or cuts of all the books in his budget, 

He dwelt on the comparative 
peers 
thought | 
The crazy pedler acknowledged the || 


excellences of Boston and New-York cuts. Those books 





is proportions : height six and a half feet, with the head of Jupi- i| 
| ter Tonans. He had graduated from one of the colleges, I believe, | 
and seen better days: if he were alive now I would make a pil- || 
grimage to paint him. Well, the old pedler’s influence upon my | 
| youthful taste was so lasting, that, at the age of twenty, I did not || 
| think of visiting any other city for instruction. I remembered the || 
old man’s words, that ‘they do these things better in New-York 
| than in any city in the country.’ I talked of visiting New-York 

immediately. My friends all remonstrated, with one accord and 
| one voice : my brothers said, I had better go into the field to work ; 
| and they all talked of iaziness, and a thousand other things, in or- 
| der to laugh me out of it. They called it a wild project ; a last re- 
sort:of idleness to get rid of work, etc. But still I persisted, and 
went, against the advice of all my friends and acquaintance. I 
started without letters or without an acquaintance in New-York : 
but when I got as far as Pomfret, Mr. Prescott Hall, learning the || 
object of my visit to the city, gave me a letter of introduction to his 
brother, Charles H. Hall, then and still a resident there. Charles 
| was very polite to me; accompanied me to see the various exhi- 
| bitions of painting in the city: he exerted himself also to get me a 
place for instruction. He recommended me to J. R. Smith as a 
pupil, and him to me as a good instructor. Mr. Smith said he 
should form a class in the course of fifteen days, and would then 
| take me in. I awaited with little patience for the fifteen days to || 
| expire, and then he did take me in to his drawing-room, just long | 
| enough to tell me that his pupils had not returned from the coun- || 
| try, and that he should not open his school, or give instruction for || 
| the present. My little stock of money was going, and time flying. 

While kept in suspense by Mr. Smith, I met a townsman of mine, 














I 








to church, hundreds of times in warm weather, three miles distant, 


who introduced me to an elderly gentleman in Warren-street, 


| of Norwich and New-London. 


| me, (for after my return from New-York w 


| years old, and I represented him laughing ,and showing hi 


| obli 


a Mr. McKay; a gentleman of some taste and skill in painting 
ornamental work. He was very kind to me, and gave me much 
good advice, and an introduction to Alexander Robertson, then se- 
cretary to the Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Robertson received me 
in his school, gave me a few little things to copy in lead-pencil 
and India-ink, and finally, at my particular request, he let me paint 
in oils, or rather copy two or three first lessons for girls, such as 
a mountain or lake, very simple. I wanted to be put forward to 
something more difficult; but he said ‘ No !’—that I could not be 
allowed to copy heads or figures till I had been with him a number 
of months : so, of necessity, I left, after staying five or six weeks 
with him, for my money was all gone, but barely ‘enough to carry 
me home. 

“To make another attempt, I again went to New-York, by way 
I wished to go rapidly, owing to 
my natural impatience, yet I felt obliged to go as cheap as possible. 
I took adeck passage on board the Fulton, Captain Law, who told 
me that I should be set down in New-York for four dollars. | 
lodged on the cold deck, (in September,) without blanket or cloak. 
The Fulton in those days exchanged passengers at New-Haven with 


|| the Connecticut, Captain Bunker. It so happened that between the 


two captains or their two secretaries, they took seven dollars from 
me before I got to New-York, which was too decided a removal of 
my ‘deposites’ to be forgotten even at this late period. The sum 
was more important to me than three hundred now. Those that 
slept in the cabin and fared sumptuously, paid only nine dollars. I 
was not allowed to look below. As the captains of the boat may 
be both alive, perhaps, were it worth the notice, you would be obliged 
to omit the mention of the circumstance, though J should admire 
to have them read it. 

“While at Robertson’s school I had free access to the academy 
over the school-room. ‘That was a field of wonder to me, and what 
I saw there induced me afterward to try my hand at painting heads 
or portraits. However, as I knew nothing of flesh-colouring, (and 
hardly any thing of the tints of landscape, or of mixing them,) 1 be- 
gan, after my return home, to ornament the plaster walls of one of 
the rooms, in my father’s house, with rude landscapes, introducing 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, hens, and chickens, etc. Those who 
saw my productions looked astonished, but no farmer had taste 
enough to have his wall painted in the same way ; I waited for pa- 
tronage in landscape, but not having it, I determined to try my hand 
at portraits, so I shut myself up in the room I had just painted from 
top to bottom, and painted the head and shoulders of a man from 
fancy ; I did not care whom it resembled, I only strove to apply the 
shadows about the eyes, nose and mouth, so as to produce the effect 
of those I had seen in the Academy at New-York. I painted away, 
and began to be pleased with my work asI advanced, and whistled 
in time with my feelings ; my aged mother hearing me, came and 
knocked at the door, and said, ‘ you are successful, my son, I know 
by your whistling.’ I seldom paint a portrait, or any thing else 
now-a-days without thinking of the kind voice of my mother on 
that occasion ; it was the first word I had heard uttered to encourage 
me onward in my new pursuit. I finished the head and drapery all 
at one sitting down, and then exhibited my work to my family ; 


| they seemed surprised, and all of them began to speak kindly to 


to this period my friends 
were silent; they knew I had spent all my money in the said 
city, and they seemed to avoid laughing at me, because they pitied 
me,) and so I tuok courage. The neighbours met the same even- 
ing at the school-house, aif a dozen of them, perhaps, to talk of 
hiring a master. I had talked of keeping school myself again, 
a because I could not get employ in ornamenting ; so | went 
to the school-house with the picture in my hand. The neighbours 


| were thunderstruck ; they praised it, and gazed at it tili the business 


of the meeting was well nigh forgot; my brother William gazed 
steadily at it at least half an hour without speaking; at lengch he 
exclaimed, “* Well, Frank, if you paint ten years, yuu will not paint 
another so good as that.” I replied very re - “IT heave seen 
better in New-York!” They praised it till J really thought I had 
done something wonderful. the next day I called in a nephew of 
three years of age, and while he leaned upon my knee, played 
about me, I painted his portrait and finished it all at one stand- 
ing. The day following, | took the portrait of another — six 

white 
rows of teeth. I forgot to mention that I painted the first head 
named above, which astonished the neighbours, upon the lid of an 
old chest ; it was off the hinges. I painted the two last mentioned 


|| upon pieces of boards I picked up; the portraits of my nephews 


were called excellent likenesses. My fame had now spread half a 
mile in one direction. 1 was offered five dollars by a Mr. Mason, 


| (he was my first patron, so I mention his name,) to paint a little 


miss, full length. I painted her, and they all said it was a Ai; then 
the girl’s mother offered me a dollar a-day to come and paint the 


| rest of the family, half a dozen of them. I went, and received thir- 
' teen dollars for thirteen days ! 


My fame had now travelled seven 
miles. I was invited to Thompson, to paint several families, re- 
ceived three dollars a-head and my board. As soon as | had earned 
fifty or sixty dollars, I returned to New-York for instruction in por- 
trait painting, but I could not obtain it. The old gentleman men- 
tioned above, Mr. McKay, gave me Mr. Stuart's mode of setting the 
palette, and Colonel Trumbull lent me two heads to copy, and 


| treated me with much kindness. The same remark will also apply to 


Waldo and Jewett, who also lent me two portraits to copy. After 
copying the above-named portraits, and one or two more, I was 
to go back to Connecticut, my funds being exhausted. On 
my return, I had the boldness to ask eight dollars a portrait, and 
received it. I was forced to travel though, from town to town, to 
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find business. Among others, I painted two in Thompson, which 
were sent to Providence to be famed. There they attracted the 
attention of the widow of General James B. Mason, who immediately 
sent to Killingsby for me to come to Providence to paint her family, 
promising me fifteen dollars a portrait. Accordingly I went, and 
was received into her family, where I remained five weeks, during 
which time I painted half a dozen. When I had finished two or 
three, she took me into her chaise, and drove all over Providence 
exhibiting them, and a them to her numerous influential 
friends, and thus she prepared the public to receive me most gra- 
ciously as soon as I left her hospitable mansion. This same Mrs. 
Mason died, while I remained in Providence, when I lost one of my 
most valuable, and disinterested friends. I have met with many 
friends since I took up painting, but among them all, I remember 
no one who was so zealous, active, and untiring in my behalf as 
Mrs. Mason, nor any one to whom I am half so much indebted for 
my somewhat successful career, as to her. You may leave out any 
thing relative to me, if you will give a short tribute to her memory. 
I painted two years or more in Providence, and received con- 
stant employ, and from fifteen to twenty-five dollars for my portraits. 
I afterward came to Boston, bringing a painting of two sisters with 
me, which I carried to Mr. Stuart for his opinion. I will give you 
his remarks ; he said that they were very clever, that they reminded 
him of Gainsborough’s pictures, that I lacked many things that 
might be acquired by practice and study, but that I had ¢hat, which | 
could not be acquired. | 

He invited me to come to Boston, and set up as a portrait-painter, | 
so accordingly after going home and making the necessary prepara- 
tions, I returned and commenced | rom. in that city, where I re- 
mained in the full tide of successful experiment until I set sail for 
Italy, on the twenty-third of October, 1831. In Boston I received 
forty dollars for the head and shoulders, twenty-five by thirty inch 
canvass, and more according to the size ; two years afterward I re- 


Wondering what, in the name of fortune, was to follow this sin- 
gular address, I brought up the rea. of the file now treading in the 
captain’s steps. Knives, thought I, and only the officers of our 
watch! On what bloody-minded purpose can he be bent? But it 
was soon made evident ; for having entered his cabin, Seymour, 
who went before, whispered me to shut the door. 

‘“« Now, my boys,”” said Captain Burgos, “ out steel !”’ 

In an instant my three companions, with their commander at 
their head, whipped out of their pockets, each man, a large clasp- 
knife, which they opened and grasped with a celerity which some- 
what surprised, and, I must confess, not a little alarmed me; more 
especially when, after performing this feat themselves, they turned 
their gaze on me, with a meaning which I could not comprehend, 
until the captain repeated his demand, “ Got a knife?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I quickly replied, fumbling at the same time, with 
some confusion, in my | age and producing at length a small pen- 
knife. On observing this, my watch-mates fixed their eyes upon 
the — countenance, to take their lead from him, aud began 
to smile ; while he, bursting into a loud laugh, exclaimed, ‘ Ha, 
ha, ha! rather green, boy! But come, let’s fall to?” and hauling 
a semicircular table toward a capacious safe in the fore part of the 
cabin, the little man seated himself very comfortably ; and, after 
seeing us ranged around in regular standing order, according to our 
seniority, unlocked the safe, pulled from its recesses a leg of cold roast 
pork, and placing it by his side, on the table, said, “ Sway away !” 

He had no sooner uttered these words, than he seized the de- 
voted joint between the fingers and thumb of his left hand, then 
using the clasp-knife in his right, with great dexterity quickly carved 
two large slices himself, and pushed it toward the lieutenant.— 
While this officer was helping imself, after a similar fashion, the 
captain took from the aforesaid safe the bread-basket and salt-cel- 
lars, from both of which he helped himself freely, eating the meat 
meanwhile in a most primitive and digitory manner. After one 





ceived fifty dollars, and seventy-five for the kit-cat size; these were 
the prices till I went away. I forgot to mention that Colonel Trum- 
bull gave me a very kind letter to Mr. Stuart, which I presented | 
him when I carried the two sisters for his inspection. I sailed for | 
Genoa, saw the fine paintings there, went to Florence, staid there 
five or six weeks, renewed my acquaintance with Mr. Thomas Cole, 
went with him to Rome, roomed with him there three months; 
thence we went to Naples together, visited Herculaneum, Pom- 

eii, and Pwstum, and returned to Rome again in company. 

his circumstance I mention as a specimen of my good fortune ; 
I have the highest respect for Mr. Cole’s character and talents, | 
but it was useless for me to say more of one whom you know how | 
to appreciate. While at Rome I painted the portrait of Miss Har- 
riet — of New-York. Sir Walter Scott being there at the 
time, and an acquaintance of hers, he came with Miss Douglas in | 
her carriage to my studio, where he remained nearly an hour, 
conversing all the while in a most familiar manner. ! had painted 
an original Magdalen, it was standing on one side of the studio at 
the time, and Sir Walter moved his chair up within six feet of it ; | 
there he sat looking at it for some minutes without speaking: I | 
was all impatience to know what he would say. He turned away | 
with the laconic remark, “ she’s been forgiven.” I returned to | 
Florence, staid a few weeks, went to Venice, staid seven months ; | 
returned to Rome the following winter, and staid three months | 
more ; returned -— to Florence, visited Bologna, Pisa, and Leg- 
horn; thence to Paris, staid there twenty days ; thence to London, 
there ten days only, left it in the London Packet for New-York, 
arrived in New-York on the twenty-fifth August or twenty-fourth. | 
After visiting my friends a month or two, I took my old room again | 
here in Boston, (Columbian Hall,) where I have commenced paint- | 
ing with success, receive a hundred dollars for portraits, have not | 
fixed upon prices yet for more than busts, choosing to recommend | 
myself first, knowing that the good people of our country are will- 
ing to pay according to merit. 

“ Mr. Cole can, perhaps, give you some information about your | 
bumble servant, if you desire more. When I was a farmer, I used | 
to go three miles before sunrise to reap for a bushel of rye per day, | 
and return at night. Oh! had you seen me then, wending my way | 
to my labours, shoeless, and clad in trowsers and shirt of tow, with | 
my sickle on my shoulder! as you are a painter, you might have | 
given me a few cents to sit for my picture, but you would not have | 
taken any notes for my biography. I have written upon a large sheet, 
and compactly, hoping to have plenty of room, but I might add so 
much more. Yours truly, Francis ALEXANDER.” | 
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WILL WATCH. 
[Tuts is the title of a new nautical novel, just issued from the | 
London press. It contains a number of striking scenes and inci- | 
dents on shipboard ; one of the best of which is the following laugh- | 


able description of an unceremonious dinner, taken from the life. ] | 
! 


Amone the many oddities of the captain was one which I thought 
extremely droll, and for which I learned he was much noted, not | 
only on board, but throughout the navy generally. I had not been 
on board a week, when it became my turn to keep the afternoon | 
watch. At four o'clock, this duty being over, I was relieved, and | 
I remained talking to Miles, my relieving officer, until nearly five | 
o'clock. Presently the captain made his appearance from the cabin | 
—we all raised our hats. With his hands in his breeches’ pockets, 
he proceeded by the starboard gangway, round the forecastle, as | 
was his invariable custom at this hour, returned along the larboard | 
side of the quarterdeck, and halted once more on the exact spot | 
from which he had set out. 

“* Who's the officer of the afternoon watch ?” | 

“I, sir!” answered a lieutenant, named Heath. 

“ Got a knife ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” | 

“Who are your youngsters ? 

‘* Robins and Seymour, sir, and Arran.” | 

“ Got—got—got a knife !” turning to me. 

“« Say yes,” whispered Miles. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“Robins! Seymour!” calling the other midshipmen of the 
watch. 

“ Sir, sir,” replied they, starting up in various directions. 

“ Gota knife! Got a knife?” 

“ Yes, sir.” “ Yes, sir.” 

Then follow me, ye dogs !" 


or two mouthsful, he looked round to the steward, who was stand- 
ing behind, and said, ‘‘ Steward, wine—water.” 

his laconic order was the signal for that servant to place on the 
table two large decanters of wine and five tumblers, together with 
some water. Captain Burgos filling one of the glasses half full, 
pushed the decanters toward us, saying, ‘‘ Wine, gentlemen ;”’ 
and then with a slight bow finished his potation. Inthe meantime 
my own messmates seemed perfectly au fait. They attacked the 
cold joint with a keenness of knife and appetite most vivifying to 
behold ; and which, by the way, might have surprised a stranger, 
who had seen them dine at twelve o’clock. I on the contrary be- 
held these aboriginal operations with an air of bewilderment, much 
better conceived than described. Soon, by the course of rotation, 
it came to my turn to help myself. Seeing that I hesitated, the 
captain, who had finished his first modicum, called out in a pecu- 
liar tone, as he winked his eye to the rest, ‘Come, come, young- 
ster, help yourself—help yourself—and pass it on—pass it on.” 

Waiving my own wants, I attempted to obey the latter part of 
the captain’s injunction by disobeying the former. Such a proceed- 
ing, however, he would not allow: pushing back the dish, he said, 
*“ Come, come, cut away, cut away.” This, then, though much 
confused, I attempted to do with my penknife ; but seeing how in- 
adequate this was to its task, Seymour offered me his more appro- 
priate weapon. ‘* No—no, he shan’t have it—against rules, ’gainst 
rules,” shouted out Captain Burgos, preventing me from availing 
myself of the kind offer. Reduced to an extremity, and desperate 
from seeing that I kept the rest of this native party waiting, I made 
a tremendous lunge and succeeded—but alas, it was only in cut- 
ting my finger, and breaking short off in the joint the frail blade 
with which I had attempted to carve. 

In an instant the tempting viand was abstracted from before my 
hungry sight, and a loud laugh raised at my expence. This last 
circumstance was, I confess, a relief to me ; who looked for no- 
thing less than a loss of temper on the part of him who thus played 
the host in so singular a manner. It was not so, however; and in 
the way that I have described, the meat went round and round 
among us, passing each time with the most perfect security my 


did not—but it was, as you may suspect, rather a sorry figure. 


the others had unanimously declared themselves satisfied with the 
carnivorous portion of the feast, the captain seemed to relent, and 
turning to Seymour, said, ** Now, boy, lend hima knife. That is, 
you know, when I say. lend him a knife, I don’t mean any thing of 
{the sort. A fellow so green as to come here with a penknife, de- 
serves to have nothing to eat at all; but still, ye see, lend him 
something to scrape the bone with: d’ye comprehend ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Seymour, putting his more useful weapon 
into my hand, while I, having now sufficiently had my cue, lost no 
time in showing Captain Burgos that I was not more refined than 
my watch-mates. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, winking to Heath, “ we'll sharpen him up yet 
before he gets to the old admiral. Won't come here with a pen- 
knife again. Devilish lucky to get any. My last pig-stock’s all 
| out. That is, you know when I say, stock’s all out—mean nothing 
| of the sort : because, ye see, there are my three dogs on board, if 
| a fellow were particularly pushed for a fresh joint : why there's 
my little Flora’s only a twelvemonth old last November. But still, 
besides these, there’s nothing left on board save his majesty’s salt 
horse—heaven bless him! The king’s health, gentlemen,” pushing 
the bottle toward us ; and then, after another tumbler half full of 
wine, ‘‘ So, what have we here? —Some plumpudding ? 
| The last mentioned delicacy being duly brought forth, was by 
| the host cut into slices and duly discussed, a small share only being 
| left for me, to contribute to the said sharpening up of my faculties, 
| which my superior seemed so kindly intent on achieving. Cheese 
| succeeded to the pudding, and was followed by another bumper of 











|| wine, which completed the repast: after which the little captain 


| gave his waistcoat a convulsive sort of hitch, to bring it more com- 
| pletely in its place as a defence over that region in which so late 
| and so important an investment had been made. Then with his 
| hands comfortingly crossed, and his head slightly but reverentially 


| bent, he pronounced grace. 


Of this I believe, short as it was, no words were ever distin- 
| guished more than the last two, which were—“ had enough.” He 
| then gave us a nod, said, “ Good evening, gentlemen, thanks for 


bladeless handle, while its owner cut, to be sure—though his knife || 


At length, when scarcely any thing remained but the bone, and 











and simply deranged .on some heads in particular; this being one 
of them. He never dines otherwise than as you see.” vhs 

“ But surely he must be laughed at for this mode of dining ! 
How does he invite brother officers ?” 

“ Not he, he never thinks of such a thing. Any one who chooses 
to come, he says, is welcome to what he calls ‘a Spartan meal.’ 
And faith! he gave them such a capital proof of this, that he has 
been seldom plagued since.” 

“ Ah! what was it ?” 

“ Simply this—some time since we were under the orders of 
Sir William ——, who having heard of the odd manner in which 
Burgos dines, laid a bet with his flag-captain and some other offi- 
cers, that he would ‘ knock a sit-down dinner out of him,’ and ac- 
cordingly at his next grand turn out, the admiral said, ‘ Burgos, 
how d’ye like the Briton ?’—he’d not been appointed to us very 
long—‘ does she work well? Eh? Got her in good order, I dare 
say! I should like to walk over her, what say you? I'll come 
aboard to-morrow, and take my dinner with you.’ 

«Thank ye, admiral! most happy tohave the honour. That 
is,’ muttering in a low tone to himself, ‘when I say happy to have 
the honour—mean nothing of the sort—honour of admiral’s dinner- 
company’s a troublesome sort of thing—but—still—still—ye com- 
prehend me, Sir William,’ in a louder tone, ‘ nothing will give me 
greater pleasure.’ 

‘** Well, thank ye, thank ye, Burgos. What hour d’ye sit down?’ 

‘* «Oh five, admiral, five punctually ; dinner’s an awkward thing, 
you know, Sir William, to wait for any body.’ 

“* Now, whether the skipper had learned in the course of the 
evening, that there was a bet depending on the subject, I know 
not; but precisely at five on the ensuing day, Sir William came 
on board and found Captain Burgos in waiting on the quarter- 
deck. Having received his visitor in due form, the captain started on 
his usual round, by the gangway, forecastle, waist, and quarterdeck.’ 

“*What’s this round for, Burgos?’ demanded Sir William, who'd 
been put up to all the skipper’s ways beforehand. 

“* Always take this little bit of a step out before dinner, Sir 
William, to get an appetite. Thatis, when I say an appetite, not at 
all, not at all, because I never have an appetite, never had one, 
never could eat a morsel—that is, scarcely any thing to speak of, 
but still you comprehend, Sir William, to sharpen one up a little, 
eh, eh?’ 

“« « Ay, ay,’ replied his guest smiling, ‘“‘ come, come, that's right, 
Burgos—as for me, thank heaven, I don’t want anything of that 
sort. I’m confoundedly sharp-set already; so now, Burgos, if 
you're ready, we'll fall to.’ 

“ * Right, Sir William, right !’ said the skipper turning toward 
his cabin and then halting just before he entered. 

“«« Admiral, got a knife?’ 

“ The sound of this well known question proved too much for 
Sir William’s gravity. _Pausing where we stand, he indulged in a 
hearty fit of laughter and rejoined with much gocd nature, ‘ No, 
by Jove, Burgos, that’s a thing I had quite forgotten—I left mine 
on board the flag-ship ; so, come, we'll return together and see 
what they have there.’ 

“ « Ay, ay, Sir William, with all my heart,’ returned Burgos, as 
completely unconcerned as it is possible to conceive. So they 
| stepped into the admiral’s barge, which had been ordered not to 
| shove off, and dined together in the utmost good humour. Sir William, 
| after finding that the quiz was against him, had to pay his bet for 
| his pains; while Burgos, on the contrary, has been allowed ever 
since to eat his dinner as much like a savage as he pleases.” 








LETTERS TO A GENTLEMAN IN GERMANY. 


[We have been exceedingly pleased in reading this new work, 
| from the press of Carey, Lea and Co. of Philadelphia. It is nomi- 
| nally edited, but we suspect actually written, by Francis Lieber, 
Esq. one of the editors of the American Conversations Lexicon. 
| The argument of the subjoined extract is plausible and ingenious. } 
| CAUSE OF RAPID EATING. 


| Tt has been often observed that Americans eat quickly, and 
| devour instead of dining. I subscribe to this with respect to all 
| the classes busily engaged in occupations of industry, and in the 
| case of nearly all public-h , steamboats, ete. I do not wish 
| to detain you with an inquiry into the probable causes of this rapi- 
| dity in eating, the connexion of which with other national traits, 
| can, in my opinion, be satisfactorily traced ; nor into its probable 
| effects, such as a universal tendency to indigestion ; which, how- 
| ever, stands undoubtedly in some connexion also with the many 
| sudden and violent changes of weather which we have to endure. 

But I will mention one fact which, singular as it is, I have observed 
| so often, that I think I can rely on its truth. It is well known 
| how intimately all our senses are connected with each other, and 
| how much the sense of hearing affects that of taste. If a person 
be desirous of tasting something very delicate, or to find ou. some 
| ingredient of a mixture by taste, he either shuts his eyes or looks 
| vaguely into the air; and, if there be much noise in the room, says, 
| « Be quiet for a moment.” It would require considerable time to 
| accustom one’s self to taste with fine discrimination, surrounded 
| by a great noise. No chemist, in a situation of this kind, would 
| trust his taste in a scientific and delicate inquiry. Hence it is so 
| absurd to have Turkish music during dinner, if the host gives 
| something exquisite ; if he give poor or common fare, the more 
| noise the better. Soft and very harmonious music might, perhaps, 
| not interfere with a connoisseur’s silent meditation upon the deli- 
| cate bouquet of prime Latour or Margaux, or the delights of a 
| savory and juicy snipe. But the music ought not to be so good as 
| to draw the attention from the primary object of a diner choisi ; for 
| it is impossible to have two ideas or the clear consciousness of two 
| distinctly different sensations at once. You will not be surprised, 
| then, if I tell you that I have always found the people on board a 
| steamboat to eat faster, the faster the machine goes. If the boat 
| stop during dinner, the rattling of knives and forks abates; not 





|| only because a few inquire at what landing-place the boat is, 
|| (for people who pay no attention to the place where the boat hap- 


| pens to be, but continue to occupy themselves with the dinner, un- 
consciously relax in their exertions ;) but also, and principally, be- 








| cause the engine slackens its pace. As soon as the piston resumes 


our company,” and retired into his after-cabm, while we departed |, jts activity, the clattering of plates and clanking of knives recom- 
y pan) P || y, g f g 


| as we entered. On regaining the quarterdeck, I found Miles had |, mence in all their vigour. 


| not yet finished his watch. ‘ Tell me, my good fellow,” said I, 
, “ surely Captain Burgos must be mad !” 
“ Not quite,” replied my friend, “ he is only cracked in general, 








he engine produces the sensation of 
| quickness and bustle upon the mind, which, with this general im- 
| pression on the sensorium, cannot avoid imparting it to the nerves 
' of the hands and the lower jaw. 
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If, as I have no doubt, the velocity with which every thing 
around us proceeds, influences orr whole disposition, I am sure the 
inhabitants of Mercury, which moves at the rate of three hundred 
and fifteen miles in a second, must dine so quickly, that a Yankee 
would be considered, with them, an old English country gentle- 
mam; and perhaps they restore the deposites, before they are re- 
moved: at all events, they would not have talked about it half-a- 
year—while, on the other hand, a senator, h ing against the 
bank of Uranus, would begin his speech in the year 1800, and on 
new-year’s day of 1900, would be just saying, “* One word more, 
Mr. President’ and I have done.” 

NATIONAL LOVE. 

There was, in 1813, in a corps belonging to the Prussian army, 
a Dane to whom the commander offered permission to leave the 
service, since it so happened that this very corps had to act against 
the Danes, and the commanding officer Toul ust expose him to 
the pain of fighting against his own countrymen. But the officer, 
it appeared, had a more tender conscience than the Dane, who said 
he did not care about the thing one way or the other. The offer 
was repeated at various periods, but always bluntly declined. At 
length the regiment in which he served surprised the Danes in 
their camp, so that the latter were obliged to retreat in great hurry, 
and to leave much of their bag and utensils behind. When 
the Prussians took possession of the spot, the fires of the enemy 
were yet burning, and the little kettles hanging over them. Most 
of these contained a national dish of the Danes, called grit, and, 
as all national dishes are much relished by their respective nations, 
so the grit is highly esteemed by these Scandinavians, though other 
poouse, poobebly, would call the pleasure in this peculiar dish “ an 
acquired taste.” What no patriotism, it would seem, had been 
able to effect in our Dane, was now suddenly brought about by the 
grit. “ By ——,” he exclaimed, “‘ these noble fellows have grit 
in their pots.” The steaming pot with the grit suddenly stood be- 
fore his mind as the representative, the most striking to his senses, 
of his youth, his sisters, parents, for aught I know, of his love ; 
in his eyes appeared “ the moist impediments unto his speech, ” 
and he went instantly to the colonel, to make use of the repeated 
offer to leave the army. 

AMERICAN PRESENT. 


In the year 1830, a gentleman of New-York* visited the faith- 
fal brotherhood on the highest inhabited summit of Europe, too 
high for any plant to grow except the lovely rose of charity. He 
narrowly escaped from a snow-storm, and enjoyed the fire of the 
— agots, which, at that time, the pious inmates of the hospi- 
tium had to fetch at the distance of five toilsome leagues—not for 
their own benefit, but for the many thousand traveliers who pass 
over the high ridge which severs Italy from Germany, by way of 
the St. Bernard, and find rest and often life itself at their charita- 
ble hands. Those, who live only for the comfort and safety of 
others, had for themselves but the bare stone walls and naked 
ground of their rooms, without either fire or furniture. The Ameri- 
can gentleman went to discover, if possible, anthracite coal; and, 
after he had happily found it, he taught the monks to build a grate, 
necessary for the use of this species of fuel. But, though the trial 
was not unsuccessful, he obtained, with the assistance of several 
other persons, on his return to New-York in 1833, a stove for an- 
thracite coal, on the improved plan of Dr. Nott, and sent it to the 
brethren of St. Augustine. The bill for the stove and of the ex- 
penses of transport from Havre to Martigny, amounted to fifty-eight 
dollars, the stove having been carried from New-York to Havre 
free of expense. And, for this low sum, a monument of Ameri- 
can practical sense has been erected in a distant country seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, opposite to the statue of 
the sinking and dying Dessaix, and will be blessed by many a 
thankful and exhausted traveller in years tocome. The clarendier, 
or superior of the hospitium, thanked its transatlantic benefactor 
in glowing terms for this kind present, assuring him that “ the joy 
of the brethren knew no bounds ;” and I will leave it to you, to 
depict to yourself the many cheering scenes of which this blessed 
stove will yet be the cause, when a husband arrives with his half- 
frozen wife, a father with a child nearly dead, or when a body, dis- 
covered by the never-weary and intelligent maron,t is revived by 
the generous heat of the American stove ; while it is a contempla- 
tion not the less gladdening, that the good brethren, surrounded by 
eternal and hard frozen snow, sparkling as if in mockery of fire, 
and yet morally elevated as high above the common toil for gain as 
they are physically above the peaceless world, may now also warm 
themselves without the fear of consuming fuel, which their piety 
had destined for travellers alone. 


Reet “Maores a the tapers are li nly, «the balding 
open. are grand- ts in a family, “ the buildi 
up” with them oouly takes ~ ony on Christmas-eve ; and what 
a noise there is when all the grand-children are assembled and try 
their toys! The parents give their presents in such a case on 
Christmas-morning. There is no bachelor, no young student, se- 
parate from his own family, that will not partake in the Christmas 
Joys in some family or other. We fear it is necessary to be a Ger- 
man, to feel with the author in the above . Wewill only 
say to those who cannot understand him, that they may believe us, 
when we assure them that there is on Christmas in Germany a 
universal stir of kind feeling among the people toward each other. 
Every one endeavours to learn the wishes of others and secretly to 
— a pleasure, for which the little ones will empty their saving- 

xes, the larger ones paste and paint lamps and other ornaments 
for the Christmas tree, and the sisters work busily at embroidery, 
etc. ; so much so, that we know several instances when young la- 
dies were occupied with fine work so late at night for many weeks, 
that their eyes — health suffered in consequence. Every 
thing can be abused. 
fact, that German ladies far s others in skill, taste, and inge- 
nuity in all kinds of needle < other work fit for ladies, and that 
they are ever ready to give pleasure to those around them, by deli- 
cate attentions evinced in making such kind of work. 

ello 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


{Our readers may remember an interesting extract from these 
volumes, in a late number of the Mirror, and a promise we then 
made, to furnish others, from time to time, as we should meet with 
entertaining or instructive passages. The annexed description of 
a bird will, we think, be read with pleasure. } 

BIRD OF PARADISE. 


This elegant creature has a light, playful, and graceful manner, 
with an arch and impudent look ; dances about when a visitor ap- 
proaches the cage, and seems delighted at being made an object of 
admiration : its notes are very peculiar, resembling the cawing of 
the raven, but its tones are by far the more varied. It washes it- 
self regularly twice daily, and after having performed its ablutions, 
throws its delicate feathers nearly over the head, the quills of which 
feathers have a peculiar structure, so as to enable the bird to effect 
this object. It rarely alights upon the ground, and so proud is the 
creature of its elegant dress, that it never permits a soil to remain 
upon it, and it may frequently be seen spreading its wings and fea- 
thers, and regarding its splendid self in every direction, to observe 
whether the whole of its plumage is in an unsullied condition. 


Macao, though exposing this elegant bird to the bleak northerly 
wind is always very particularly avoided. 
The sounds uttered by this bird are very peculiar: that which 
appears to be a note of congratulation resembles somewhat the caw- 
ing of a raven, but changes to a varied scale in musical gradations, 
as he, hi, ho, haw, repeated rapidly and frequently, as lively and 
playfully he hops round and along his perch, descending to the se- 
cond perch to be admired, and congratulate the stranger who has 
made a visit to inspect him. He frequently raises his voice, send- 
ing forth notes of such power as to be heard at a long distance, 
and as it would scarcely be supposed so delicate a thing could ut- 
ter: these notes are, whock, whock, whock, whock, uttered in a 
barking tone ; the last being — in a low note, as a conclusion. 
A drawing of the bird, of the natural size, was made by a Chi- 
nese artist. This was taken one morning to the original, who paid 
a compliment to the artist, by considering it one of his own species. 
The bird advanced stedfastly toward the picture, uttering at the 
same time its cawing, congratulating notes: it did not appear ex- 
cited by rage, but pecked gently at the representation, jumping 
about the perch, knocking its mandibles together with a clattering, 
and cleaning them against the perch, as if welcoming the arrival of 
a companion. 
After the trial with the picture, a looking-glass was brought, to 
see what effect it would produce upon the bird, and the result was 
nearly the same: he regarded the reflection of himself most sted- 
fastly in the mirror, never quitting it during the time it remained 
before him. When the glass was removed to the lower, from the 
upper perch, he instantly followed, but would not descend upon the 
floor of the cage when it was placed so low. 
It seemed impatient, hopping about without withdrawing its gaze 
from the mirror, uttering the usual cawing notes, but with evident 
surprise that the reflected fi 





CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY. 
Christmas is the most joyous festival in Germany, especially in 


the Protestant parts. In Italy, children, as is the custom in the || 


opponent) imitated so closely all his actions, and was as watchful 
as himself. There was, however, on his part, no indication of com- 
bativeness, by any elevation of the feathers, nor was any irritation 








United States and in England, I think, hang up a stocking, into || 
which, during night, the Beffana, an imaginary woman answering | 
to the American cryskingle, is said to put presents. The name 
Beffana is a corruption of Epiphanias, and the character is repre- || 
sented in the drollest ways, generally by men, in the streets of || 
many Italian places, in Rome, on the fifth of January, and there- | 
about. But in Germany, the making of presents is of a character | 
quite different. Six weeks before Christmas, children, and grown | 
people too, begin to “‘ wish,” i. e. to intimate or openly to tell what | 
presents they particularly desire. They consist, with children, 
mostly of toys. The nearer the time draws, the more mystery is 
there among families; packages come in, whose size and form are 
scrutinized by the children ; yet none dare to open them, because 
every thing of the kind is considered taboo in this season. Sisters 
seek a hidden corner in the house, or go to some aunt to work se- 
cretly a purse, a handkerchief, or other articles for members of 
the family or friends; some have rehearsals of farces, written 
among themselves, others of living pictures ; conspiracies are go- 
ing on to find out what some person particularly wishes, or to steal 
a book to have others bound in the same way, etc. At last, Christ- 
mas arrives, when, either on Christmas-eve or on the morning of the 
feast, all presents are “ laid out,” or “ built up,” as the German 
phrase is, on large tables, in the centre of which stands the Christ- 
mas tree, an evergreen, with many tapers, and under which often 
the birth of the Saviour is represented by figures on moss. When 
the parents have arranged every present they have themselves to 
give, or which has been handed to them by the different members 


| 








* Professor M‘Vickar, of Columbia college in New-York. 

t Maron is the name of the large dogs, which are the faithful assist- 
ants of these brothers of St. Augustine. Maronier is the name of the 
monk who has particular charge of the dogs. 
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| displayed at not being able to approach nearer to the su 


comer from his own native land. His attention was 


perch, as if nothing had excited him. 





ORIGINAL PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 








PERPLEXITIES OF LANGUAGE, 

Tue Anglo-American is certainly a most anomalous language. 
Others have fixed rules for idiom, inflection, and pronunciation, but 
in this there appears to be no settled principle. Our discourse 
is a series of arbitrary and immethodical varieties. No wonder 
that to foreigners its attainment proves so difficult. To begin 
with pronunciation : we have five vowels, each of which has, of 
course, one distinct sound—a Chinese could understand that, with- 
out much reflection. Well, he learns the sound of a, and ¢, and 
i, and 0, and wu, and very naturally supposes, when he meets either 
of them in a word, that its sound is what he has learned it to be. 
The word happens to be hat, and he calls it hate, of course. No; 
then he learns, for the first time, that a has another sound, alto- 
gether different from the first. In process of time he fastens this 
also upon his memory, and goes on with his reading ; after a while 
he stumbles upon a fall, and very innocently calls it fal ; wrong— 
fale, then—no ; a has a third sound, he discovers, and is sometimes 
to be pronounced like aw. Presently he meets with father, and 
after trying fayther, and fath-er, and fawther, to no purpose, ascer- 
tains its fourth sound of ah, and then has work for years before 





Perhaps our readers are not aware of the || 


It || 
does not suffer from the cold weather during the winter season at || 


re (or, as he seemed to regard it, his | 


pposed new || 
Tirected to |) 


the mirror during the time it remained before him; but when re- | 
moved, he went quietly and composed himself upon the upper | 


. EL, ep cts 
him, to learn which of the four is to be adopted in every word 
he meets, of which the letter forms a part. E is quite as bad ; if he 
wishes to write he asks for a peen ; and after a while discovers that 
the ¢ in verdant, in where, in when, in dear, and in pewter, has the 
power of five different letters. He points to a tree and calls it fire, 
not suspecting the change of sound occasioned by the absence of 
the final ¢ ; and to a small piece of wire with a head to it, and calls 
it pine, while the best notion he can form of the sound, when the ¢ 
is present, is firee or pinee. O is another Proteus, and takes a dif- 
ferent sound in know, in who, in how, in morning, and in wonder. 
What would be a reasonable time for him to employ in learning the 
difference between u in gun, in pudding, in future, in busy, and in 
burial? Well; he learns all these various sounds at last, but his 
perplexities are by no means ended. He has yet to find that in some 
cases the vowels are extinguished altogether, as the a in season, the 
| € in hearty, the ¢ in heifer, the o in journey, and the u in guest. Then 
| the consonants are prolific in difficulties. Bis sometimes silent as 
| in debtor ; c has three sounds ; f divides its empire with gh and 
| ph; g is hard and soft by turns, and often silent; & appears and 
| disappears, sometimes in the self-same word, as knack ; and all have 
some abominable whimsicality of their own, that our Chinese can 
| never hope thoroughly to master. But even supposing all the con- 

tradictions and anomalies of pronunciation overcome, he finds him- 
| self equally bewildered with the meanings of tne words. His own 

language is, indeed, no less remarkable in this respect, but that helps 
| him little in his troubles ; because chou in Chinese signifies a book, 
| @ tree, hot weather, the dawn, the loss of a wager, and twenty other 
| objects, he is not the less puzzled by the seven meanings of block, 
the ten of sweet, the nine of open, the twenty-two of upon, and the 
| sixty-three of to fall—not to mention the forty-seven of box, with 

which the unfortunate Frenchman was so pestered. There are some 

words, even, that change in their construction ; as, for example, the 

perfect participle of the verb to roast. Roast-beef is legitimate, all 

the world over, but when the edible is a turkey or a chicken, it must 
| be roasted. The dignity of the sirloin is allowed to dispense with 
the final syllable ; while mutton, oysters, pork, poultry, and even ve- 
nison, are held to the strict grammatical propriety. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





RHYME AND REASON-—AN APOLOGUE,. 














BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





Two children, “ once upon a time,” 
In the summer season, 

Woke to life—the one was Rhyme, 
The other’s name was Reason. 

Sweet Poesy enraptured prest 

The blooming infents to her breast. 


Reason’s face and form to see 
Made her heart rejoice ; 
Yet there was more of melody 
In Rhyme’s delicious voice : 
But both were beautiful and fair, 
And pure as mountain stream and air. 


As the boys together grew 
Happy fled their hours— 

Grief or care they never knew 
In the Paphian bowers. 

See them roaming, hand in hand, 

The pride of all the vestal band. 


Music, with harp of golden strings, 
Love, with bow and quiver, 

Airy sprites on radiant wings, 
Nymphs of wood and river, 

Joined the muses’ constant son, 

As Rhyme and Reason pass’d along. 


But the scene was changed—the boys 
Left their native soil— 
Rhyme’s pursuit was idle joys, 
ason's, manly toil. 
Soon Rhyme was starving in a ditch, 
While Reason grew exceeding rich. 


Since that dark and fatal hour 
When the brothers , 

Reason has had wealth and power— 
Rhyme’s poor and broken-hearted. 
And now, or bright or stormy weather, 
They twain are seldom seen together. 





THE LONELY HEART. 


| They tell me I am happy, and I try to think it true ; 
| They say I have no cause to weep, my sorrows are so few— 
| That in the wilderness we tread, mine is a favoured lot— 
| My petty griefs all fantasies, would I but heed them not. 


It may be so; the cup of life has many a bitter draught, 
| Which those who drink it silently have smiled on while they quaff'd. 
| It may be so; I cannot tell what others have to bear, 
| But sorry should I be to give another heart my share. 


| They bid me to the festive board—I go, a smiling guest ; 
| Their laughter and their revelry are torture to my breast ; 
| They call for music, and there comes some old familiar strain, 
| I dash away the starting tear, then turn and smile again. 


But oh! my heart is wandering back to my dear father’s home, 
| Back to my sisters at their play, the meadows in their bloom, 
| The blackbird on the scented thorn, the murmuring of the stream ; 


| The sounds upon the evening breeze, like voices in a Jream— 


The watchful eyes that never more shall gaze upon my brow ; 
} The smiles—Oh cease that melody, J cannot bear it now! 
| And heed not when the stranger sighs, nor mark the tears that start— 
' There can be no companionship for loneliness of heart. 
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repulsive lanes of a town so much inferior in beauty to my own 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ITALY. 


THE MINUTE-BOOE: 


A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 











FLORENCE. 
The delights and annoyances of Florence—Paucity of foreign literature and 


led in its bosom. I love to pass through the lofty, broad city gates, 
(those simple and ponderous monuments of Tuscan architecture) 
and to linger about the old broken walls, touched with moss, clothed 
with vine, and crumbling with time. These walls are every where 
a striking object. Green plains spread from the very gates. Strips 
of grain paint the meadows—vines and olives, oranges and lemons, 
and clumps of verdure, and fragrant flowers, burst up in overflow- 
ing abundance. A few gateways and chapels of stone add a pic- 





intelligence—domestic comfort—attractions for artists—multitude of in- 
teresting objects—beauty of the environs—The Duomo and the Campa- 
nile—the exhibitions and lectures—facilities for the study of anatomy. 
We have now been long enough in Florence to form a tolerable 
idea of it and its people. I am quite at home among its vias and piaz- 
zas; and have, in some degree, recovered from the blank disappoint- 
ment of a first view, which exhibited a filthy, gloomy town, in- 
stead of temples, palaces, and gardens. I have beheld and been 
enraptured with its environs, and examined with great and growing 
gratification its various relics, institutions, ruins, and other curio- 
sities. It is truly an interesting place for a few months’ residence. 
But the climate of winter and summer is bad, and the streets, in 
many places, particularly loathsome. I can get few English 
books, but for exorbitant prives, and papers from America for no 
price at all. I was asked thirteen dollars for “ Rome in the nine- 
teenth Century.” The circulating library of Signor Vieusseux is 
poorly filled with English books, although the terms are high. The 
adjoining reading-room offers a tolerable supply of miscellaneous 


publications, but no files. The nearest approach to American news || 


is a paragraph extracted sneeringly from the United States papers 
in Galignani. There were also two numbers of the Quarterly and 
North American Reviews, each a year old. I pay about two shil- 
lings for a single reading. Speaking of American news, I did find, 
in the Gazzetta di Firenze, an abstract of articles translated from 


the New- York papers, informing the Tuscan public, that the Uni- || 


ted States were just at the close of their existence as a nation.— 
The natives here read these things as you would an account of a 
political disturbance in Kamschatka ; but our countrymen.are very 
serious at the thought of being distributed about the world like the 
Poles. 

It. takes me three months to communicate, in the shortest way, 
with New-York ; and although I have all that can charm the taste 
in works of art, the loveliest pictures of nature, and friends who 
offer more than an expected compensation for the loss of families 
endeared to us at home, yet, on the whole, I have many objec- 
tions to Florence. I do not like to live in the midst of moral abase- 
ment, of despotism, a domineering aristocracy of birth rather than 
of talent; and I prefer a place where the men and women are bet- | 
ter, though the statues and paintings may be worse. I like neither | 
Florence nor the Florentines as well as I expected. 

Domestic comfort appears little understood. The example of | 
the upper classes generates an inordinate appetite for show. (I | 
have been often waited on at a wretched country inn by a servant | 
girl with enormous pendants in her ears, and her head adorned with 
a hat and feathers.) ‘The houses, in general, have a neglected and | 
desolate air. Neatness is almost unknown. Even the palaces look | 
cheerless, with their jasper, porphyry, and paintings ; and the very | 
magnificence seems wasted. The high society is ostentatious and 
dissolute. Into the middle and. most respectable classes it is diffi- 
cult to. gain entrance ; the lower orders are sadly impoverished, 
degraded, and enslaved, and, in the cities, are superstitious, ai. | 
thy, and indecent. To this I may add, that I have almost inva- 
riably found them dishonest. 

For an artist, or for a nobleman with equipages and palaces, Flo- | 
rence has various attractions, and no stranger can visit it without | 
instruction and delight: but as a residence—I cannot answer for | 
Europeans—I advise no American to select it. There are portions 
of his own country where the scenery is as beautiful and the cli- 
mate is better. At home he will enjoy fewer facilities for studying || 
architecture, sculpture, and painting; but these advantages refer || 
only to artists, and, to the general mass, are far more than counter- | 
balanced by moral influences. 

In regard to works of taste and art, Italy in general, and Florence | 
particularly, have established a reputation fully merited. It is in- | 
deed a famed city, crowded with famed houses and spots, and | 
thronged with famous people. Your near neighbours are the great, 
the noble, and the powerful, celebrated by history and to the end 
of time. Nearly every street boasts its wonders. Here is the 
dwelling of Amerigo Vespucci, still bearing the lamp suspended by 
the Republic afier the completion of his first voyage—here ae 
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mansions of Galileo and Michael Angelo, and here the favourite 
seat of Dante. The Bonapartes, the Poniatowskis, and other dis- 
tinguished families, reside near my rooms, and often pass me in the 
street. The tombs are full of thrilling interest. Fortresses, con- 
vents, castles, churches, towers, lead you on in a continual round 
of high and moral gratification. You are often treading upon pave- 
ments renowned as the scenes of battles and revolutions ; and you 
are never satisfied that you have possessed yourself of all their rich 
associations. You know not what interesting place you may be 
musing in, nor what remarkable character may be brushing your el- 
bow or whirled by you in his carriage. A thirst for historical read- 
ing gradually grows up within you. Upon me this is one of the 
strongest effects of travelling. In a well stocked library I already 
feel as if I could beguile a life time. Over the gloomy squares, 
wet, wretched lanes, and narrow, dirty streets, these considerations 
throw a vague charm, that rises by degrees, after the first disap- 
pointment, and furnishes a partial explanation of the ecstacies of 
travellers and poets. 

The city unquestionably offers pregnant themes for study and 
meditation. I have already, at certain hours, seen the Arno beau- 
tiful, its muddy and shallow waters tinged with the golden reflec- 
tions of a bright evening sky, and the arches of the bridges pencil- 





| view from the lower end of the Ufizi, adjoining the Arno, with its 


| are painted like the scenery of a theatre, and even the outsides of | 


| ligion, expand into surprising perfection. 





torial effect, by their singular forms. The whole vale laughs and 
sparkles in the sunshine—the countless hills, at a short distance, 
shelve suddenly up, sprinkled with white villas, and capped by cas- 
tles, churches, convents, and towers ; and the scene is enclosed by 
mountains of azure piercing into the clouds, their irregular summits 
revealed, amid the soft mist and in the sunshiny sky, by sharp 
peaks and billowy ridges of silver snow. This indeed excuses rap- 
ture, and is all the Florence of my fancy. 

I am also a fervent admirer of the antique forms of architecture 
by which I am surrounded, and particularly pleased with the 


| 


noble range of columns and porticos—the front of the singular and 
impressive Palazzo Vecchio and its broad-topped tower—the giant | 
statuary in the square, and a part of the huge Dvomo, raised like | 
a mountain against the deep serene sky. This is altogether strik- 
ing, noble, and foreign. There is nothing resembling it in Ame- 
rica. I find myself unconsciously attracted toward it in the cloud- 
| less brilliancy of morning, the mellow softness of the sunset. hour, 

the silent gloom of evening, and the silvery brightness of moon- 
| light. My admiration of this has increased with my stay; and | 
| here I feel that I am ina remarkable Italian city—far—far from my | 
| own country—where the people, the institutions, the architecture, 


| belong to other days. The high tower of the Palace Vecchio, from | 
| 


some latent association, reminds me of scriptural history, and Jeru- | 
salem in the old times. It stands immediately opposite the post- | 
| office ; and often when, after an unsuccessful application for let- | 
ters, I turn disappointed away, you cannot think how mournfully | 
| and powerfully its strange and antique grandeur strikes my heart, 
| amid all the warm and tender memories of home. 
The Duomo also reminds me that I am in Italy. Fancy a huge 
| pile or precipice of marble, most curiously and exquisitely wrought, 
with black and white pieces, inlaid with the precise elegance of a 
Mosaic breast-pin; and, within a few feet of it, a quadrangular 
tower, of the same superb workmanship, the campanile, or belfry, 
| lifting its tall slender form two hundred and eighty feet into the air. 
In all views of Florence this structure is the prominent feature, its | 
gigantic dome looming above the surrounding town, almost as re- | 
latively high as the astral lamp on your table above the books and | 
| papers beneath. Ata slight distance it is nearly the sole visible | 
object of the city. The dome is indeed, within a few feet, equal 
| to that of St. Peter's in size. The interior is vast and gloomy, but | 
| naked of ornament, though pregnant with historical associations, 
which are laid down in the Itineraries, with all the accuracy of | 
dates and all the solemnity of declamation.* You never cease to | 
wonder at the exterior. Each part appears as highly and richly | 
finished as the ivory card-case or the pearl folder that shines in a | 
belle's hand, or glitters on her table. You feel that the skilful fin- | 
gers of a thousand industrious artizans have been employed on | 
every inch, and that it must have taken enormous wealth, and the | 


lapse of ages, to complete it, even to its present unfinished state. | 
| The Campanile is, up to its filagreed pinnacle, just as carefully | 
| wrought, and springing into the very sky, gorgeously loaded with | 
carving and sculpture, shines there like a piece of fairy frost-work | 
—the airy dream of some enthusiastic architect, which the next 


| 


native city, I was at first at a loss to account for his high-wrought 
eulogies. I see it all now in this overflowing profusion of every 
thing lovely in the arts, in the facilities afforded for the study of 
great models, in the useful lectures, all at the ultimate peint of ex- 
cellence, and all free of expense. If I were an artist, indeed, I 
should reside in Florence, and crowds of students naturally enough 
make it their home. In fact, it seems a city built for artists, and in 
a degree peopled by artists, and where art is the grand considera- 
tion. Thousands, millions are expended upon paintings and sculp- 
ture. The galleries and palaces are thronged with persons, male 
and female, whose profession it is to supply the world with copies 
of the great originals. There are also many strangers and ama- 
teurs who paint for their own amusement. They enjoy the privi- 
lege of a free admission even to the highest palaces, and leave to 
erect scaffoldings on which to work.* At the lectures, uncommon 
opportunities are offered for the study of anatomy. I attended one 
in the hospital Santa Maria. They conduct matters there on a 
great scale. Every thing is clean; but I was startled at the scien- 
tific indifference with which numbers of bodies are subjected to the 
dissecting knife, to insure minute accuracy to future pictures and 
statues. What I had before shuddered at in wax in the museum 
of natural history, I here beheld in reality. The sight of mangled 
trunks, separated limbs and a newly severed human head flung care- 
lessly upon a table, shocked even my hardened travelling curiosity. 
The gay and the youthful “‘ lovers of the fine arts,” when lounging an 
hour through a gallery of paintings, reflect little upon the machinery 
which works behind the scenes to make up so fair a show. T. s. F. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 











PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and fManners. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Punishment of conjugal infidelity—drowning in the Bosphorus—fre- 
uency of its occurrence accounted for—a band of wild Roumeliotes— 
their icturesque appearance—Ali Pasha, of Yanina—a Turkish fune- 
ral—fat widow of Sultan Selim—a visit to the sultan’s summer pa- 
lace—a travelling moslem—unexpected token of home. 

A TurkisH woman was sacked and thrown into the Bosphorus 
this morning. I was idling away the day in the bazaar and did not 
see her. The ward-room steward of the “ United States,” a very 
intelligent man, who was at the pier when she was brought down 
to the caique, describes her as a young woman of twenty-two or 
three years, strikingly beautiful; and with the exception of a short 
quick sob in her throat, as if she had wearied herself out with weep- 
ing, she was quite calm and submitted composedly to her fate. She 
was led down by two soldiers, in her usual dress, her yashmack only 
torn from her face, and rowed off to the mouth of the bay, where 
the sack was drawn over her without resistance. The plash of her 
body in the sea was distinctly seen by the crowd who had followed 
her to the water. 

It is horrible to reflect on these summary executions, knowing as 
we do, that the poor victim is taken before the judge, upon the least 
jealous whim of her husband or master, condemned often upon bare 
suspicion, and hurried instantly from the tribunal to this violent and 


|| revolting death. Any suspicion of commerce with a Christian par- 


ticularly, is, with or without evidence, instant ruin. Not long ago, 
the inhabitants of Arnaout-keni, a pretty village on the Bosphorus, 
were shocked with the spectacle of a Turkish woman and a young 
Greek, hanging dead from the shutters of a window on the water- 











breeze will waft away. Here the works of man are more beauti- | 
ful than man himself; the filth ever polluting the basis of this lovely || 
wonder makes a visit to ita penalty. You admire Italy, but you | 


| recoil from the Italians. 
Last evening we had a full moon. Her chastening light should || 
never be withdrawn from Florence, for, like an eloquent and par- | 
tial biographer, she throws all the vileness into the shade, and not i 
only brings the grand outlines of majesty and beauty forth into bold || 
relief and full splendopr, but sheds a charm over even the common || 
place and the mean, We exclaimed often at the scenic effect of | 


the truly imposing Sirozzi palace, the Palazzo Ricardi with its | 
blood-stained flogy, and of one or two of the narrow streets whose i 
walls, apparently but a yard apart, were raised to a remarkable | 
height and overhung by broad eaves. At this hour the Duomo 
and its magnificent campanile rose silently against the silver clouds, | 
full of romantic beauty and impressive grandeur. 
Florence possesses another fascination in her endless exhibitions | 
of paintings and sculpture. The stranger in Italy is at the fountain | 
head. The splendour of the arts irradiates all things. The rooms 











the houses sometimes display master-traces of the chisel and the 
pencil; broken rookeries bearing busts that might adorn a palace, 
and the external walls gaily painted in fresco. The arts, aided by | 
government and cherished in the bosom of the church, and thus in- | 
terwoven with all that is powerful in despotism and sacred in re- | 
All are charmed with 
this, but a susceptible artist must be peculiarly so. I have a valued | 
friend in New-York, a favourite with the town for the creations of 
his pencil, who described Florence to me before my departure in 
such glowing terms, that I fear he will scarcely forgive my frank 
difference of opinion. “Oh Florence,” he said, “is every thing 
that the heart can desire, or the eye wish to gaze on. It is all pic- | 
| turesqueness, all magnificence ; you will never be willing to leave | 
| it when once within its walls.” While picking my way along the 











* Among its other curiosities, this vast and remarkable building con- | 
| tains two relics, said to be a nail of the cross and a thorn of the crown. | 
' The exquisite Campanile is the work of a peasant, Giotto. 





| side. He had been detected in leaving her house at daybreak, and 


in less than an hour the unfortunate lovers had met their fate. They 
are said to have died most heroically, embracing and declaring their 
attachment to the last. 

Such tragedies occur every week or two in Constantinople, and 
it is not wonderful, considering the superiority of the educated 
and picturesque Greek to his brutal neighbour, or the daring and 
romance of Europeans in the pursuit of forbidden happiness. The 
liberty of going and coming, which the Turkish women enjoy, wrap- 
ped only in veils, which assist by their secrecy, is temptingly fa- 
vourable to intrigue, and the self-sacrificing nature of the sex, when 
the heart is concerned, shows itself here in proportion to the de- 
mand for it. 

An eminent physician, who attends the seraglio of the sultan’s 
sister, consisting of a great number of women, tells me that their 
time is principally occupied in sentimental correspondence, by means 
of flowers, with the forbidden Greeks and Armenians. These pla- 
tonic passions for persons whom they have only seen from their 
gilded lattices, are their only amusement, and they are permitted 
by the sultana, who has herself the reputation of being partial to 
Franks, and old as she is, ingenious in contrivances to obtain their 
society. My intelligent informant thinks the Turkish women, in 


| spite of their want of education, somewhat remarkable for their 


sentiment of character. 





With two English travellers, whom I had known in Italy, I pulled 
out of the bay in a caique, and ran down under the wall of the city, 
on the side of the sea of Marmora. For a mile or more we were 


| beneath the wall of the seraglio, whose small water-gates, whence 


so many victims have found 
“Their way to Marmora without a boat,” 
are beset, to the imaginative eye of the traveller, with the dramatis 





* [have just seen a young countryman, Mr. Appleton, of Boston, busily 


| employed in the grand duke’s palace, upon the matchless Madonna 


Seggiola of Raphael. The copy is a fair resemblance to the divine mas- 
terpiece which, although valued at six million dollars, presents no at- 
traction to an unpractised eye. The liberality of the great on every sub- 
ject connected with the arts, is noble and universal. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE bela 





persone of a thousand tragedies. One smiles to detect himself ga- 
zing on an old postern, with his teeth shut hard together, and his 
hair on end, in the calm of a pure, silent, sunshiny morning of 
September ! 

We landed some seven miles below, at the Seven Towers, and 
dismissed our boat to walk across to the Golden Horn. Our road 
was outside of the triple walls of Stamboul, whose two hundred 
and fifty towers look as if they were toppling after an earthquake, 
and are overgrown superbly with ivy. Large trees, rooted in the 
crevices, and gradually bursting the thick walls, overshadow en- 
tirely their once proud turrets, and for the whole length of the five 
or six miles across, it is one splendid picture of decay. I have seen 
in no country such beautiful ruins. 

At the Adrianople gate, we found a large troop of horsemen, 
armed in the wild manner of the east, who had accompanied a 
Roumeliote chief from the mountains. They were not allowed to 
enter the city, and, with their horses picketted on the plain, were | 
lying about in groups, waiting till their leader should conclude his | 
audience with the seraskier. They were as cut-throat-looking | 
a set as a painter would wish to see. The extreme richness of 
eastern arms, mounted showily in silver, and of shapes so cumber- | 
some, yet picturesque, contrasted strangely with their ragged ca- 
potes, and torn leggins, and their way-worn and weary countenances. 
Yet they were almost without exception fine-featured, and of a re- 
solute expression of face, and they had flung themselves, as savages 
will, into attitudes that art would find it difficult to improve. 

Directly opposite this gate stand five marble slabs, indicating the 
spots in which are buried the heads of Ali Pasha, of Albania, his | 
three sons and grandson. The inscription states, that the rebel | 
lost his head for having dared to aspire to independence. He was | 
a brave old barbarian, however, and, as the worthy chief of the | 
most warlike people of modern times, one stands over his grave 
with regret. It would have been a classic spot had Byron survived 
to visit it. No event in his travels made more impression on his | 
mind than the pasha’s detecting his rank by the beauty of his hands. | | 
His fine description of the wild court of Yanina, in Childe Harold, 

| 
| 











has already made the poet's return of immortality, but had he sur- | 
vived the revolution in Greece, with his increased knowledge of the | 
Albanian soldier and his habits, and his esteem for the old chief- 
tain, a hero so much to his taste would have been his most natural 
theme. It remains to be seen whether the age or the language | 
will produce another Byron to take up the broken thread. 

As we were poring over the Turkish inscription, four men, appa- | 
rently quite intoxicated, came running and hallooing from the city | 
gate, bearing upon their shoulders a dead man in his bier. Enter- | 
ing the cemetery, they went stumbling on over the footstones, toss- 
ing the corpse about so violently, that the helpless limbs frequently 
fell beyond the limits of the rude barrow, while the grave-digger, 
the only sober person, save the dead man, in the company, followed | 
at his best speed, with his pick-axe and shovel. These extraordi- | 
nary bearers set down their burden not far from the gate, and, to 
my surprise, walked laughing off like men who had merely engaged | 
in a moment’s frolic by the way, while the sexton, left quite alone, 
composed a little the posture of the disordered body, and sat down 
to get breath for his task. 

My Constantinopolitan friend tells me that the Koran blesses him 
who carries a dead body forty paces on its way to the grave. The poor 
are thus carried out to the cemeteries by voluntary bearers, who, 
after they have completed their prescribed paces, change with the 
first individual whose reckoning with heaven may be in arrears. 

The corpse we had seen so rudely borne on its last journey, was, 
or had been, a middle aged Turk. -He had neither shroud nor | 


coffin, but 








“ Lay like a gentleman taking a snoose,” 
in his slippers and turban, the bunch of flowers on his bosom the 
only token that he was dressed for any particular occasion. We 
had not time to stay and see his grave dug, and “his face laid to- 
ward the tomb of the prophet.” 

We entered the Adrianople gate, and crossed the triangle, which 
old Stamboul nearly forms, by a line approaching its hypothenuse. 
Though in a city so thickly populated, it was one of the most lonely | 
walks conceivable. We met, perhaps, one individua!in a street; and | 
the perfect silence, and the cheerless look of the Turkish houses, 
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less sultana,” and is the model of shape-by the oriental standard. 
The poet's lines, 

“ Who turn’d that little waist with so much care, 

And shut perfection in so small a ring?” 
though a very neat compliment in some countries, would be down- 
right rudeness in the East. Near this jelly in weeds lives a venera- 
ble Turk, who was once ambassador to England. He came back 
too much enlightened, and the mufti immediately procured his 
exile, for infidelity. He passes his day, we were told, in looking 
at a large map bung on the wall before him, and wondering at his | 
own travels. 

We were received at the shining brazen gate of Beylerbey, by | 
Hamik Pasha (a strikingly elegant man, just returned from a mis- | 
sion to England,) deputed by the sultan to do the honours. A 
side-door introduced us immediately to the grand hall upon the | 
lower floor, which was separated only by four marble pillars, and a | 
heavy curtain rolled up at will, from the gravel walk of the gar- | 
den in the rear. We ascended thence by an open staircase of 
wood, prettily inlaid, to the second floor, which was one long suite | 
of spacious rooms, built entirely in the French style, and thence to 
the third floor, the same thing over again. It was quite like look- | 
ing at lodgings in Paris. There was no furniture, except an occa- | 
sional ottoman turned with its face upon another, and a prodigious | 
quantity of French musical clocks, three or four in every room, 
and all playing in our honour with an amusing confusion. One | 
other article, by the way—a large, common, American rocking chair ! 
The poor thing stood in a great gilded room, all alone, looking | 
pitiably home-sick. J seated myself in it, malgré a thick coat of | 
dust upon the bottom, as I would visit a sick countryman in exile. 

The harem was locked, and the polite pasha regretted that he 
had no orders to open it. We descended to the gardens, which 
rise by terraces to a gim-crack temple and orangery, and having | 
looked at the sultan’s poultry, we took our leave. If his pink pa- | 
lace in Europe is no finer than his yellow palace in Asia, there is | 








many a merchant in America better lodged than the padishah of the | 
Ottoman empire. We have not seen the old seraglio, however, || 
and in its inaccessible recesses, probably, moulders that true pees 
tal splendour which this upholsterer monarch abandons in his rage | 
for the novel luxuries of Europe. N. P. W. | 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





A MODERN BRUTUWS. 


|| for you—— 


beams, he saw qqecihtig him a man whose face was blackened, 
and whose movements indicated a hostile purpose The merchant 
drew a pistol from his holster, and giving his steed the spur, quick- 
ly found himself confronted by the stranger. 

“* If you would save your life give up your purse!’ exclaimed 
the latter, in a hoarse and apparently assumed voice, presenting a 
pistol in each hand. M. Duval had his finger upon the trigger of 
hi§ own, and was on the point of firing, when a sudden thought ap- 


|| peared to strike him, and he dropped his hand. ‘My purse!’ he 


replied ; ‘take it—there it is;’ and he detached his belt, and 
placed it in the hand of the robber. The unknown turned and was 
quickly out of sight ; while the merchant resumed his journey, bu- 


|| ried in thought, and allowing the bridle to hang loose vpon the neck 


of his horse, whose pace gradually dwindled to a walk, without ap- 
pearing to attract the notice of the rider. 

“Thus he continued to proceed for nearly half an hour, when, 
raising his head, like one who has arrived at a conclusion, M. Du- 
val suddenly checked his horse, and turning the rein, set off at a 
full gallop on his way back to the place from whence he had come. 


|| He drew up in the suburbs of the city, near the house of his friend, 


left the horse at an inn, and proceeded to the gate, which opened 
upon the garden at the back of Magnier’s dweliing. He entered, 


|| and advancing with cautious steps to the window of the vete- 
|| ran’s sleeping apartment, which was upon the ground floor, tapped 


gently against the glass. The signal was heard, and M. Duval spee- 
|| dily admitted. ‘ My friend,’ said he to the old man, who was impa- 
tient to know the cause of his quick return, ‘I have been way-laid 
and robbed—the voice, the figure, and, so far as I could distinguish 
them under their disguise, the features of the robber struck me— 
they have given rise to a strange thought—I may be deceived, but 
my conviction is strong, that the honour of your house— 
‘** What do your words portend! For heaven's sake explain.’— 
“«¢ Listen—heavy charges are brought against your son—I hope 
that my suspicions may be wrong—forgive me—it is my friendship 
“* In mercy speak out at once—what would you say ?’ 
*** Alas, my poor friend; I am forced to suspect——’ 
“*Whom?t What! That it was he?’ 
‘“«*Calm yourself—let us examine quietly, and if possible convinee 


| ourselves that it was nothing more than a resemblance.’ 


*** Come,’ exclaimed the old soldier, taking up the lamp, and led 
| the way to the chamber of his son. They entered cautiously, and 
| found him buried in a profound slumber. The old man, whose hand 


| trembled violently, passed the light before his eyes, to assure him- 
| self that the sleep was real, and then turned to his friend with a 
Ir was in the summer of 1819 that the incident occurred which | deep sigh, like that of one who is relieved from a terrible suspense. 


From the French. 


|| I am about to relate, and which agitated all that part of France | The merchant bent down over the sleeper, and doubt and fear again 


resumed their sway in the mind of the unhappy father, whose eyes 
} roamed fearfully around the apartment—they rested at length with 
horror upon a blackened cloth, a pair of pistols, and the leathern 
belt which the-robber had imperfectly concealed beneath his pillow. 
venerable crosses, whenI found myself, one morning, before the: + Still this proves nothing,’ exclaimed the merchant, who shud- 
hall of justice. Crowds were flocking to it from every quarter, dered at beholding the ghastly workings of the old man’s face ; 
the expression of whose eager faces seemed to announce the ex- || ‘besides, I was on horseback, and how could he overtake me on foot!” 
pectation of some deeply interesting judicial drama. The doors || “* There is a foot-path that is much shorter,’ answered the father, 
were not yet opened, and.I ‘awaited patiently the moment which || with a dreadful look ; ‘and if proof were wanting, it is here,’ he 
should give entrance to the multitude, and leave me to the unin- || continued, pointing to the shoes and gaiters of the young man, 
terrupted enjoyment of my antiquarian researches, and of the re- || which were covered with damp mud. M. Duval cast down his eyes 
flections on the past which they should call up in my mind. || without a word. 

It came at length, and J was left in solitude. Hours were pass- |} “* And he sleeps,’ the old man muttered, while his eyes glowed 
ed in wandering from one interesting relic to another—examining, || with a fearful light ; then with a desperate hand he grasped one of 
verifying, and comparing—recalling the scenes and incidents of || the pistols, and before the merchant could even move to interrupt 
ancient days, and contrasting them with what now existed around || his purpose, he lodged its contents in the brain of his guilty son. 
me; when my attention was awakened by the animated looks and “ This is the crime upon which the court is now engaged in pass- 
gestures of two advocates, who had halted at the foot of the great || ing judgment, and it is the result of the trial, that we, and the crowds 
staircase, and from time to time directed their eyes toward the || whom you have seen entering the hall, are so anxiously awaiting.” 
hall of justice, as if anxiously awaiting the result of some import- || Just then a multitude of people hurried down the staircase, and 
ant trial. They approached me, andthe loud. tone of their con- | amid the confusion of voices that broke upon my ear, I heard fre- 
versation made me involuntarily acquainted with its subject : it was || quently repeated the words ‘‘ banishment for life.” 1. G. W. 
the judgment of a father, the murderer of his only son. My curi- | - 


which was the scene of its enactment. I was studying the anti- 
quities of Rouen, that beautiful city, on which the character of the | 
middle ages is so deeply imprinted. I had already surveyed and-|| 
admired its wonderful cathedral, its castles, its fountains, and its 











osity was aroused, and, yielding to its impulse, I drew near the | 





speakers, who saluted me with courtesy, and readily obliged ad - 


with the following narration. 


SPIRIT OF THE ANNUALS. 


THE OLD BACHELOR AND HIS SISTER. 


“ Arnaud Magnier, who is at this moment under trial, is a retired | i 

veteran, whose spirit is as loyal and, true to honour as his temper || (Tue teRowing graphic and arausing sketch is from the “ Friend- 
seen in the bazaars, or in the streets bordering on the Golden || js quick and violent. He had an only son, a young man of about | ship's Offering,” for 1835. We have known a dozen just such 
Horn. In the extensive quarter occupied by dwelling-houses only, | || nineteen, who, inheriting the energetic character, without the recti- | | good, kind, unsophisticated couples as are therein described. ] 
the inhabitants, if at home, occupy apartments opening on their tude of his father, early became the slave of corrupt and degrading | 
secluded gardens, or are hidden from the gaze of the street by ! passions. Frequent complaints had been laid before the old man, || Whether any existed before the flood is doubtful. 
It strikes one with melancholy | | of his son’s excesses, and more than once he had inflicted upon | think that there were none ; for if there had been, they would have 
| him severe punishment ; which, so far from working a reformation, | || been preserved as a curiosity, to say nothing of their innocence. 


They are peculiarly interesting creatures, lered in th lves 
|| only seemed to harden the spirit of the incorrigible offender. One | cee old maid by hesself, end’ tho old besholer tp ‘Simaillt? ates 
| evening Magnier received a visit from an old and valued friend 


* || they are seldom seen to — because they are so mixed up 

'| M. Duval, the proprietor of an extensive manufactory at some dis- | i with the rest of the world. The old bachelor is in lodgings, and 
tance from the city, who had accepted the invitation of his ancient || he goes to his club, and hardly looks like an old bachelor. The 

| comrade, with the intention of returning home at night. || old maid, too, very often boards with a family, and so catches the 
| « Edward, the son, who had for some time apparently renounced || airs and manners of the establishment as almost to lose her indi- 

his dissipated and licentious habits, was present, and cheerfully | | viduality ; her mouth gets out of shape by laughing and talking like 
d his fath Sabine the dation of hespitality. The chee {| the rest of the world; and her taste in dress becomes vitiated from 
! aided his father in fulfilling the P y- mqand | her habit of going a~ shopping with married women and young girls. 
Ht | ful glass and merry jest went round, and the flight of time was un- } The perfection of celibacy is, when an old bachelor and an old 
'| heedec, until at length the eyes of M. Duval chanced to fall upon || maid, brother and sister, live together. 


with their jealously closed windows, gave it the air of a city de- | 
vastated by the plague. The population of Constantinople is only | 





Tuere were no old bachelors or old maids in Noah’s ark. 
I incline to 


their fine dull-coloured lattices. 
after the gay balconies and open doors of France and Italy! 

We passed the Eskai serai, the palace in which the imperial 
widows wear their chaste weeds in solitude; and, weary with our 
long walk, emerged from the silent streets at the bazaar of wax- | 
candles, and took caique for the Argentopolis of the ancients, the | 
** Silver city” of Galatia. 








The thundering of guns from the whole Ottoman fleet in the 
Bosphorus announced, some days since, that the sultan had changed 
his summer for his winter seraz, and the commodore received yester- 


day, a firman to visit the deserted palace of Beylerbey. 

We left the frigate at an early hour, our large party of officers || 
increased by the captain of the Acteon, sloop of war, some gen- 
tlemen of the English ambassador’s household, and several stran- 
gers who took advantage of the commodore’s courtesy to enjoy a | 
privilege granted so very rarely. 

As we pulled up the strait, some one pointed out the residence, | 
on the European shore, of the once favourite wife, and now fat | 
widow, of Sultan Selim. She is called by the Turks, the “ bone- | 


i 
l 


- 





the mantel-clock, which indicated the hour of eleven: he arose There is a pair in the precincts of Pimlico—the most pure and 
hastily, and, resisting the entreaties of his friend to pass the re-.|| primitive patterns of preciseness, that mortal ever set eyes upon. 
mainder of the night under his roof, fastened on his belt, from They have lived together upward of thirty years, and really if you 


: : as : were to see them, and to observe how orderly and lacidly every 
— be dag wes distinctly heard, mounted his horse, | ching proceeds with them, you could almost + heat yourself to 
and set o 


| believe that they might live thus for three hundred years. The 
‘He had proceeded nearly half a mile, and was about entering || brother is in one of the government offices, where he attends with 


little wood, though which the road was carried, when suddenly, at such an exquisite regularity as to put chronometers and time-pieces 
ithe termination of a glade, conspicuously lighted by the moon- \| to the blush. He has never been absent on any pretence whatever ; 








198 
and his punctuality is so remarkable, that the people about the office 
sa Reh. Sen coming 20 the doar in a:sigatl Ss ie sleet strike. 
The clocks might, if they chose to take it into their heads, strike 
before he came ; but it would be in vain, for nobody would believe 
them. He wears a blue coat with yellow buttons, a striped waist- 
coat, drab kerseymere unmentionables yee we buckles at the 
knees, speckled silk stockings, and very broad silver shoe-buckles. 
All the change that has ever taken place in his appearance within 
the memory of man, is that once he wore a pigtail, and now he 
wears none. The disappearance of this ndage to his head is 
truly characteristic of his quiet placidity of manners ; for it went— 
nobody knows when, where, why, or how: and of course nobody 
likes to ask him. The general opinion is, that it vanished by de- 
ees, a hair at a time ; and very likely, after it was all gone, people 
ancied that they still saw it ; for they had been so long accustomed 
to it. The dress of Miss Milligan differs from that of her brother ; 
not that its style is more modern, or more ancient, but that it Is in- 
finitely more various, seeing that she inherits three voluminous 
wardrobes, once the property of so many maiden aunts. 

The house in which our old bachelor and his sister live is alto- 
gether of a piece with themselves. Gentle reader, suppose you 
and i go to dine with the old bachelor and his sister, by special in- 
vitation : you may go farther and fare worse ; only I must tell you 
beforehand, that if you expect a three-course dinner, and silver 
forks, and all that sort of thing, you will be disappointed. Here— 
this is the house, with a little garden in front. You would think 
that the little brass knocker had been polished with kid gloves; I 
have known it more than twenty years, and I am sure that it is not 
half the size thet it was when I was first acquainted with it—it has 
been almost cleaned to death: I think that some of these days it 
will vanish as Mr. Milligan’s pigtail has. There’s a livery servant 
such as you don’t see every day—what a marvellously humble bow! 
he is out of the country, and has been for the last thirty years, dur- 
ing which time he has not been out of the house for more than half 
an hour at any one time, except when at church. His master and 
mistress have such a regard for his morals, that they have taken 
pains to prevent his forming any acquaintance with the servants in 
the neighbourhood. And in order to bribe him into good morals— 
for bribery is not always corruption—his master and mistress pro- 
mised him, when he first came to his place, that if he would con- 
duct himself steadily and not get into bad company, they would 
make him a handsome present toward housekeeping when he should 
marry ; the same promise also they made to their two female servants, 
who came into the establishment at the same time. All three of 
the domestics live in hopes of the premium for good behaviour, for 
they all avoid bad company even according to the rigid interpreta- 
tion of Miss Milligan, who thinks men very bad company for women, 
and women very Fad company for men. I very much admire sim- 
plicity of manners, especially in livery servants, and in this respect, 
Peter is without his parallel in London, indeed I may say, or the 
country either. Now we are in the drawing-room, and as soon as 
we have paid our respects to our host and hostess, we will take a 
mental inventory of the furniture. Such a curtesey as that deserves 
avery low bow. Do not the whole aspect of the apartment, and 
the look and tone of our friends, make you almost imagine that they 
did come out of Noah’s Ark, or rather that they did not come out 
of it, but are in it still? Over the fire-place you see a map of Eng- 
land, worked with red worsted upon yellow silk ; it was originally 
white silk, and I remember it a great deal whiter than it is now. I 
hope you do not omit to notice the chimney-piece, and its orna- 
ments, by means of which you may learn to what perfection the 
fine arts had reached in England thirty years ago. There's a fine 
crockery gentleman in pea-green breeches blowing the flute, and 
there’s a pretty shepherdess in a gold-edged blue jacket, and high- 
heeled shoes, looking as sentimentally at a couple of French lap- 
dogs, as if they were veritable lambs. You think the carpet has 
shrunk, and contracted from age; no such thing: when Mr. Milli- 
gan first furnished his house, it was, or rather had been a fashion 
to have only the middle of the room covered with carpet; and he 
can tell you that when Queen Charlotte lived at Buckingham-house, 
there was not one room entirely covered with carpet. Those six 
prints of Italian scenery in narrow black frames have had their day, 
but are in as high repute as ever in Mr. Milligan’s drawing-room. 
In the whole course of your life, did you ever see such a spindle- 
shanked tea-table as that in the corner! It looks like a great large 
ebony spider: black, however, as it looks, it is only mahogany. 
Miss Milligan recollects, as well as if it were but yesterday, that 
one of the jast lamentations which her dear mother made concerning 
the alteration of the times, and the abominable innovations marking 
the degeneracy of the age, had reference to the wicked practice of 
suffering mahogany furniture to retain its natural colour. And surely 
you must admire the elaborate carving on the backs of these chairs 
—the ears of wheat, the heads of ye ena of frogs—I could 
never exactly guess which of the two they were intended to pre- 
sent. Look at the legs, or rather feet—they are something like feet ; 
what fine muscular claws grasping a globe of wood! The chair- 
covers and the window-curtains were the work of Mr. Milligan’s 
three maiden aunts. 


But dinner is announced. Now, don't imagine that I am going 
to dance a minuet with Miss Milligan. I only offer her the tip of my 
finger to hand her into the dining-room ; for if I were to offer to tuck 
her under my arm as the fashion is now o'days, I should frighten 
the worthy spinster out of her wits, and perhaps run a risk of being 
sent away without my dinner. First course, a dish of mackerel and | 
gooseberry sauce, and marvellously good eating too, for those wh 
are neither hungry nor dainty. Besides, you know we don't go to 
see our friends for the sake of eating and drinking. There is an old- 
maidishness in the look of mackerel, not that they are a very demure- 
looking fish, but they are neat, and prim, and very insipid withal. | 
Yet considering how rapidly they increase and multiply, one should | 
infer that celibacy is not much in vogue among them. I very much | 
admire the contrivance of the dumb waiter, which prevents the | 
parlour conversation from being repeated in the kitchen, and I would 
not on any account that Peter should be witness of our dinner talk, | 
for he is a shrewd-looking man, and I guess he takes me for a con- | 
jurer—and so let him—lI will not talk in his hearing and undeceive 
him. Bless me! here comes the second course, I declare! No- 





body rang the bell; ! wonder how they should know that we are |j she does it so calmly, so conscientiously, so determinately ; and | 
ready for it. Every thing in the house seems to move with the re- |! so impartially. There now, let us take our time ; 
gularity of clock-work ; indeed the whole house looks like one great || done well that is done in a hurry. 
Second course—a roasted leg of lamb at the bottom—and || a little formality, 
what at the top’ Broccoli. And what in the middle? Potatoes. || to go as far as a pint of port. ‘Then by playing slow we don’t lose | 
And what on the other side? || so much money, and we thereby part better friends. And it is so | 
Melied-butter. Now we are told that we see our dinner. I saw ' pleasant and instructive at the close of every deal, to hear a full and |) or so—between the stars and this central Newgate. 


clock. 


And what at the side? Mint-sauce. 














| if she were fed through a quill; and when she opens her mouth to 


| itas the spinsters’ beverage ; its warmth cherishes and keeps them 


| goes every day from Pimlico to Westminster; therefore he sees 


| authority and oracle, the telescope through which she sees the dis- 


; Surely there is not on the face of the earth, and amidst all the in- 





| neat, prim, quiet, precise, formal, mouse-like old bachelor, having 
'| the cockles of his heart gladdened by a third part of a pint of port, 


o || sips his tea in gladness of heart, and balances his spoon on his fore- 
|| finger with a smart jemmy-jessamy air, while he talks with a pretty 


lh 


| 


| 


| 


| 


it in my mind’s eye long ago. I knew it by the almanack, and could 
foretell it as easily as an astronomer can foretell an eclipse. Well, 
if a leg of lamb be not enough to feed four persons who have previ- 
ousl n eating mackerel and gooseberry sauce, all that I can say 
is, that they are gluttons, and ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
Here comes a third course !—if course it may be called—a bread- 
and-butter pudding, and a rhubarb tart. , 

The cloth being removed, we shall have a glass of wine ; for Mr. 
and Miss Milligan never drink wine at dinner. Capital mountain, 
as old as the hills. Did you ever see wine poured from a decanter 
into a wineglass with such an exquisite solemnity? Miss Milligan 
never drinks port, but Mr. Milligan has some very fine old port in 
pint bottles, which is introduced on grand occasions, and this, of 
course, is one, for they never entertain a larger party than the pre- 
sent. A pint of port is not much to divide among three persons; 
but when wine is poured with an exquisite carefulness out of a 
small bottle into a small glass, it has a mighty knowing look, and 
goes as far again as when it is irreverently bobbed out of a broad- 
mouthed decanter flop into a great big wineglass, large enough for 
a punch-bowl or a horse-trough. Neither Mr. nor Miss Milligan 
ever open their mouths wide. As for Miss Milligan, she looks as 


yawn, you would fancy that she was going to whistle. When Mr. 
Milligan has poured out the first glass, and when his guests, follow- 
ing his example and complying with his pressing invitation, have 
done the same, he carefully wipes the rim of the little black bottle 
with a D’Oyley, and setting it before him he corks it up again with 
as much care as if it were not to be opened again till this time 
twelvemonth. All this performance having been carefully gone 
through with as much gravity and preciseness as if it were some 
magic ceremony, and Miss Milligan having now left the dining for 
the drawing-room, Mr. Milligan smilingly and courteously drinks to 
the good-health of his guests, and sips the first spoonful of his wine, 
smacking his lips and looking as knowing as the north star. ‘The 
first glass generally lasts him about half an hour, and of course it 
lasts his guests as long. This is the proper mode of drinking wine, 
it makes one feel its value, and it unites duty and pleasure—to wit, 
the duty of sobriety, and the pleasure of drinking. I don’t like to 
see people drink wine as if it cost nothing; it shocks my sense of 
propriety to see port or claret chucked down the throat with as 
much flippant irreverence as if it were nothing but small beer. Half | 
of the pleasure of drinking wine is in the gravity and ceremony with 
which it is done, and the pondering ruminativeness with which the 
palate dwells upon, and analyzes every drop. Wine comes from a 
great distance, is brought over in great ships, costs a great deal of 
money, pays a heavy duty, is moved from place to place with the 
ceremony and solemnity of a permit; it requires a long time to 
come to perfection ; it ought not therefore to be drunk irreverently 
and carelessly. Mr. Milligan takes his wine as if he knew its value ; 
and so he does, for he is a capital arithmetician, and can calculate 
compound interest to its minutest fraction. Six sips to one glass, 
with an interval of five minutes between each sip, are quite enough 
to assure one that the wine is properly enjoyed, and duly rever- 
enced. I can’t think how it is that my friend manages to make 
nine glasses out of a pint of wine, yet so he does ; and as certainly 
as the little bottle has trotted its third round, so certainly comes 
Peter to announce that tea is ready, and so certainly also does our 
worthy host kindly offer 'to indulge us with the luxury of another 
bottle. Whether any of his guests have accepted this offer I can- 
not presume to say, but most likely they never have; for such a 
violation of regularity and sobriety must have been the death of him. 

What a disgusting sight it is to see men staggering into the draw- 
ing-room, with great stupid stark-staring goggle-eyed looks, as if 
they had been frightened out of their first sleep. Ah me! how I 
tremble in such cases for the carpet and the coffee-cups. Such 
sights, and such fears, have no existence in the drawing-room of 
Miss Milligan. We are all as sober as judges, and as much in pos- 
session of ourselves, as if we were in possession of nothing else, 
Never does an old maid appear to such advantage, as at a tea-table : 
tea was certainly created for the special use of old maids. The 
fine, delicate, something-nothing flavour and substance of tea, mark 





alive, without which they would petrify. Whether the single glass 
of mountain which Miss Milligan drank after dinner, has begun to 
mount into her head, or whether a satisfactory sense of appropri- 
ateness at finding herself presiding at the tea-table has taken pos- 
session of her, I cannot tell; but she seems to be as gay as a lark, 
as brisk as a bee; she pronounces the word “brother,” which oc- 
curs in almost every sentence she speaks, with a light and buoyant 
trippancy of tongue: this is a great feature in the old maid’s cha- | 


| 
He ; 





racter ; she scarcely ever speaks, except of or to her brother. 


the world, and knows every thing that is ere in it. He is her | 
tant world. Mr. Milligan also himself feels an extraordinary exhi- 
laration from having taken a third part of a pint of port, and he des- 
cants on things in general with an unusual volubility, though without 
any abatement of his exquisite accuracy and neat preciseness. 


teresting and curious varieties of the human species, any one dis- 
play of humanity more interesting and more curious, than that of a 


and relaxing into the glibness of comparative eloquence. Our host 


formality of the state of Europe, and the facade of Buckingham- 
ouse ; and Miss Milligan herself looks as if she could muster up 
courage enough to say “ Prip, prip,”’ to her canary bird. 
Now let us see if we are a match for the old bachelor and his 
sister at a game of whist. Miss Milligan knows nothing about shorts. 
‘* Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 
Since the invention of steam-boats and steam-carriages, every thing | 
seems to be done in a hurry. Push on! keep moving! is the order 
of the day. I don’t like it. I like to see things done with a little 
form and preciseness. I like to see Miss Milligan shuffle the cards ; 





nothing can be | 
y- With a little management, and | 
a rubber of whist may be made to last as long and | 
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complete is of the manner in which each hand has been 
played—to have it all summed up as fo and accurately as the 
judge sums up the evidence at the close of the trial. One learns 
somethi these elaborate discussions. Moreover, it is v 
agreeable to have a little talk over our game, and to fill up the in- 
terstices of the time with miscellaneous and di ive comments on 
things in general. Playing a good, quiet, steady rubber at long whist, 
and chatting all the time about miscellaneous matters, is not making 
a toil of a pleasure. But your players at short whist seem intent on 
nothing else than winning each other’s money. So we have spent 
a very sober evening with the old bachelor and his sister, and have 
pty £ sixpence. 

Thus quietly live the old bachelor and his sister from year to 
year. Nothing disturbs their peace of mind, or ruffles the regular 
composedness of their spirits. They and their house are always 
in apple-pie order. They are in the world, it is true, but they are 
hardly of the world. They seem to have nothing to do but to look 
at it placidly, and to talk about it wonderingly ; and to wish, but 
wish in vain, that every house were as orderly as their own. 





ORIGINAL TRIFLES. 








SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE #AME. 





I sometimes think, if heaven had gifted birds and flowers with 
language, this would be a purer, diviner world. 

What sweet homilies could the redbreast teach us on love, in 
her sinless affection—entrapped by'no gaudiness of equipage nor 
sumptuousness of dwelling ; for her own home is in the green palace 
of the woods—her only equipage, a bright company of feathered 
choristers. And the rose, too, as she lay nestling, like an uncon- 
scious child, in the bosom of her mother-soil—how could she preach 
to us of a beautiful spirit, watered by the dew of the skies, and 
nurtured by the hand of God. 





In this great scribbling age types are the only tyrants. The edge 
is taken from the sword, and gunpowder has passed into the hands 
of children. The printer is the only pope, both in his infallibility 
and in the thunders he hurls at delinquents. Standing behind his 
press, with his leaden bullets in hand, he need not fear to fight a duel 
with the world. 





If some gifted satirist could describe the world literally as it is, 
and men as they are—running to and fro after shadows and grasping 
at the moonshine creations of their own brain—paltry Lilliputians ! 
strutting under “ the cope,” as if they would thrust their very heads 
through the firmament, and look into the council-chamber of heaven ! 
A satirist, who could fill up, stroke by stroke, this outline with true 
colours, would send half the world to the ropemaker’s shop, and be 
the author of more suicides than ladies and blue devils combined. 





If men judged their neighbours by themselves, they would ima- 
gine there were more fiends on earth than in Tartarus; but, as they 
judge themselves by their neighbours, they think there are more 
angels than in heaven. 





An author must neither be altogether a retired man, nor altoge- 
ther a man of the world. Solitude, without society, embarrasses 
him with closet habits. Society, without solitude, hardens his 
heart and warps his understanding. He must feel both at intervals. 
He should make excursions into crowds, but he should dwell alone, 
or in the bosom of his family. The bird flies into a city, sometimes, to 
gather materials for its nest, but it seeks the high branch for a home. 





I wonder if the inhabitants of the stars ever think of us, address 
verses to our planet, or wish themselves transported to this orb. 
If they do, it only proves the existence of fools in the stars as well 
as on earth. The sun is the grand regulator of the universe—the 
pitch-pipe of the skies, that keeps the spheres in tune. 

What a warm-blooded set of fellows must be the natives of Mer- 
cury—they must live in a perpetual voleano. Such extreme heat 
produces poetry, and they, probably, dun in doggerel and die in 
blank verse. And then what a pitiful mob of icicles must be the 
denizens of Herschel—a mere multitude of double-refined, fifth- 
proof Laplanders. If climate makes men small, the stature of the 
good people of that planet must be little more than nothing, and it 
is an extraordinary pity that Dr. Herschel ever brought them out of 
obscurity from their dark nook in space. Apropos, with regard to 
the starry system, I entertain a theory imparted to me by a male- 
volent old gentleman, who, (to moderate its extreme severity,) it 
must be confessed has received some hard bruises in his pilgrimage 
through something like sixty years. It runs thus. That this pre- 
sent globe, which we tread, is the Botany Bay of the universe; 
that to it all the villanous spirits, the swindling, thieving souls of 
the whole astronomical world are banished—transported for a term 
of years to find such bodies as they can to inhabit—to hire them on 
such terms per annum as they can bargain for—a hundred twitches 
of gout—two bow legs, or, perhaps, a pair of squinting eyes—but their 
voyages thither, how, when, or by what means, have created some 
pungent queries in his brain. Whether it be, that they sail to this 
port ensconced in the black wrappers of murky clouds, or some other 
way, he cannot tell, any more than a Gothamite, when, perchance. 
rising in his sleep, he grabs some thieving rascal by the coat, and 
asks, “‘how came you here, when door, lock, bar, and bolt are 
fast?” I say no more than Gothamite obtains an answer from said 
thief, did our sage obtain an answer from his brain. Finally, the 


malevolent philosopher averreth, that his theory is but, as it were, 
a grand, roundabout and planetary system of metempsychosis, or, 
perhaps, transmigration of the soul by mail; for his second thought 
is, that there is some regular communication—a line of air-packets 
D. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 
Our table is covered with new books, half of which are still unread, 


phonaepre Santee Geneve asmetwe cman, We shall 
dispose of as many as our limits will permit, and the remainder must 
wait their appointed season. 


A few extracts from “Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, edited 
by Francis Lieber,” will be found in another portion of this number. We 
can only say, now that the book contains the most sensible, judicious, and 
philosophical notices of our country, that we have ever seen in print, and 
does honour to the candour, the judgment, and the discrimination of the 
writer; we shall endeavour to return to it hereafter. It is from the press 
of Carey, Lea and Co., who have also published “The Hunchback”—a 
translation from the French of Victor Hugo, the “‘ Memoirs of Vidocq,” 
the celebrated French thief and thief-taker, and “ The Life and Times 
of Prince Talleyrand.” “ The Hunchback,” like ali the other romances of 
the same author, is a most extraordinary com of vigour in concep- 
tion and description, exaggerated pathos, broad burlesque, and extrava- 
gance in every thing. His characters have never had, and never can have 


living p , and yet they are consistent; their wildest actions | 
amaze, but do not startle us, for we expect nothing from them but the 
most outrageous conduct. We become familiar with horrors, and are | 


scarcely moved even by unheard-of atrocities. Vidocq and Talleyrand | 
we propose to examine at some 9 in our next number, and therefore | 
dismiss them for the present with the single remark that they ought not 
to have been published by a house so respectable as that frou. which we 
have received them. Harper and Brothers have brought out Mr. Bulwer’s 
book on France, announced some weeks > It is an able work, and | 
will be read with interest. From Marsh, pen and Lyon, of Boston, | 
we have a third edition of Mrs. Hale’s “ Flora’s Interpreter,” beautifully 
gt = <5 coloured plates. From Allen and Ticknor the “ School 
ong ” by the same accomplished and estimable lady, containi 
a number of juvenile poems, pleasing in sentiment aad language, an 
excellent in moral. And, lastly, from E. R. Broaders, of Boston, a copy 
of the “ Youth’s Keepsake,” for 1835, with illustrations on wood and 
copper, and contributions from Miss Leslie, Miss Gould, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Hale, J. G. Whittier, and several others of note in the literary circles. 
The North American —— for December, has just been received. 
It is a superior number. e copy the Apologue on another page from 
it simply, to tell the truth, because we wrote it ourself—a father cannot 
shut his door against his own offspring. Our limits alone prevent us 
from giving the work a more extended notice at this time. 
The Christian oes | has reached its twentieth number, and is am- 
ply supported—as it well deserves to be. The works embraced in it are 
lected with judgment, and the mechanical execution is extremely cre- 
ditable to the publisher. The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
numbers contain Sidney’s Life of Rowland Hill, published in London 
at about seven dollars, and furnished to the purchasers of the Christian 
Library for eighteen cents! In the nineteenth is published a life of the 
Reverend John Eliot, the first missionary among the Indians of New- 
England. We take — leasure in recommending the Christian Library 
as a meritorious and useful undertaking. 








NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 








THE STAGE. 


We have seen all the personations of Master Walter, that have ap- 
peared on our stage, from Barry (who was the first) to Wallack, and 
give to that of Mr. Knowles the decided preference. Nay more : we con- 
sider his not only the best, but the best out of all comparison ; not one 
of his fellows in the part has, to our judgment, understood, or at any 
rate, portrayed the character in all its shades and features, and we con- 
fess that no dramatic opinion has ever been propounded within our cog- 
nizance, from which we are constrained to dissent more absolutely than 
one recently put forth in a morning r, in which superiority in the 
character was ascribed to Mr. Wallack. That gentleman is excellent in 
the higher casts of melo-drama—probably without a rival—and very fine 
in some of the exaggerated heroes of genteel comedy—such as Rattle, in 
“ Spring and Autumn,” and Dick Dashall, in “ My Aunt”—where much 
depends on face and person, and a high flow of spirits. But we cannot 
subscribe to his eminence in Master Walter. He did not, indeed, make 
him repulsive, which has been the fault in most of the other personations 
we have seen, but then he had not those quiet, beautiful touches of affection 
which throw so bright a charm over the Hunchback of its author. The 
beauty of this latter is that it awakens the liveliest sympathy in the 
breast of the spectator; you see the father in every look and gesture ; 
you feel an interest in all his schemes, and perceive the yearning pa- 
rent’s love, in which the seeming cruelty of the inexorable pa has 
its origin. The play itself is one in which the audience should not be 
kept in total darkness; it is indispensable that they should have a strong 
suspicion of the secret. It is not, indeed, important or desirable that 
the whole denouement should be foreknown, but half the interest in Julia’s 
fearful trial is lost, unless we have at least reason to suspect that it is 
but a trial; Master Walter is looked upon with respect and kindly feel- 
ing, in the character of an affectionate though firm and prudent mentor, 
but he is detested if mistaken for a harsh, unyielding tyrant. Herein 
the skill and judgment of Mr. Knowles are beautifully displayed; to his 
daughter and all the other personages whose destiny he controls, he 
keeps up the assumed hard-hearteduess which is essential to his pur- 
pose, while to the spectator the real tenderness of his nature and wis- 
dom of his actions are delightfully unfolded by a multitude of touching 
indications. We can see that he is not a cruel persecutor, dealing out 
misery upon the beings subject to his power, in the reckless prosecution of 
ambitious or revengeful projects, but a wise and loving friend, whose 
actions spring from the desire, not to punish but to correct, and seeking 
not the attainment of his own remorseless will, but the happiness of 
those upon whom it is apparently exerted. 

{n the character of St. Pierre also, in his own drama of “ The Wife,” 
Mr. Knowles displays a consummate knowledge of his art; but we have 
not space, now, to record in detail our opinion of his personation, ex- 
cept to say, that it is anoble performance. We cannot, however, close | 
this notice without — strong commendations we have already | 
bestowed upon the powerful aid Mr. Seonien has received in these two | 
exquisite dramas from Mrs. Chapman. Her Julia we conceive to be 
second only to that of*Miss Kemble, although so far different as to ob- 
viate all thought of imitation, even in the minds of those who have not 
been informed, as we have been, that she has never seen her great and 
unrivalled predecessor in the part; and if her Mariana is not altogether 
as perfect a delineation, it is owing to the diminished capabilities of the 
character, rather than to any want of energy or talent in the lady by 
whom it was sustained. 

Mr. Knowles, we understand, will leave us in July next; but a little 


at the Park theatre, under the supervision of Mr. Reynoldson, with uni- 
of New wil! enjoy with a lively satisfaction the series of ex- 
——— productions that may be expected from the taste and science of 

gentleman, whose services are on the eve of being devoted to their 
gratification 


We have only space for the following theatrical sal i :-—Little 
Richmond-hill is hermetically sealed up at last. Severai novelties are 
in 2 yy at the Bowery for the holidays. The Italian opera- 
clesed on the fifteenth instant, with the benefit of Signor Faby. We are 

to learn that the opera has been a losing concern to the rietors. 
Mathews is at Boston-—Power at Charleston—Barnes at Wilming- 
ton—Mrs. Austin at Boston—Celeste at Philadelphia—Mrs. Sharpe at 
Louisville—Hackett, Finn and Hill are on their way to New Orleans— 
Cooper and daughter are at Bristol—Misses Phillips and Watson, the 
vocalists, at Philadelphia—Misses Phillips and Wheatley, the jans, 
in this city—and Clara Fisher is married. It is said that Charles Kemble 
and his youngest daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Wood are expected at the 
Park theatre in the course of the coming summer. Mr. Price is in nego- 
tiation with several distinguished performers, and it is not at all impro- 
bable that Taglioni will = cross the Atlantic before the close of the 
present season. 
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Mrs. Butler's forthcoming work.—The following timely,and ju- 
dicious remarks are copied from the Pennsylvanian. We give them 
a place in the Mirror with much pleasure. We know nothing of 
the work to which they refer; but we have no hesitation in believ- 





ing that the Journal of Mrs. Butler will be precisely such a book 
as a gentlewoman would write, and intelligent people ought to read. 
All the harm we wish the fair author—whom we esteem the most 
extraordinary and singularly-gifted female of the age—is a rapid 
sale for her lucubrations, as some compensation for the abuse that 
has been heaped upon them in advance of their publication. ‘It 
is amusing to observe the unnecessary trouble which our contem- 
poraries of the newspaper press are giving themselves about Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler’s unpublished Journal. One of these doughty 
knights gives out a variety of falsehoods on the subject, with sufti- 
cient plausibility to make them travel, and, presto, every paragraph- 
scribbler from Dan to Beersheba, writes a sermon on the text. 
Mr. Hector Bluff, of the Cataract of Freedom, flies into a towering 
passion, and spins a fabric of fustian, unequalled since the last 
general election ; and Mr. Peabody Parkins, of the Cahawba Demo- 
crat, and Independent Banner of Truth, says, with his usual philoso- 
phy, that, for his part, he don’t care a fig for the matter, though his 
paragraph is as nervous as an aspen-leaf. Since these gentlemen 
have made the said Journal of great importance, unpublished and 
unknown as its contents are, and are likely to be for some time, it 
may be as well to set their hearts at rest. The book will be issued 
from the press, verbatim et literatim, from Mrs. Butler's original 
notes, penned at the time of which she speaks. The London edition 
will be word for word the same as the American edition ; the printed 
sheets being sent from this city, as soon as worked off, to the Eng- 
lish publisher. The publication will be simultaneous on both sides 
of the Atlantic. If, on greater familiarity with America, its manners 
and customs, the first impressions of the fair authoress are modified, 
it will be so stated in notes, without meddling at all with the body 
of the work. And so it should be. If a production of the kind be 


of interest, it is as giving the first impressions of a foreigner. | 


Shading it down, after several years’ residence in the country, 
would make it as flat as ‘ America, by an American,’ from which 
preserve us! And now a word to our dearly beloved countrymen, 
upon the subject of their cockneyism. When will they lay aside 
their nervousness as to what this or that person may say of 
them; and why will they always infer, that, if spoken of, they are, 
of course, laughed at? The inference is on a par with that of the 
man in the play, who argued that he must be the subject of a con- 
versation, because the people engaged in it ‘laughed most con- 
sumedly.’ It would be more becoming, if we could, by some process, 
to substitute a well-founded national pride for the nervous, fidgetty 
national vanity, which keeps the whole country spying about for 
some cause of offence, and gives us an appetite for adulation so 
voracious, that the traveller who cannot prefer every thing here to 
the habits, manners and associations among which he has passed 
his whole life, and happens to say as much, is sure of setting the 
giant republic of the new world, and the wonder of the old, into 
a furious passion. Wo be to the stranger who does not estimate 
Jonathan as highly as Jonathan estimates himself! And the worst 
of it is, that Jonathan is always satisfied, in his own mind, that the 
stranger does not entertain the opinion of him that he desires. The 
avowal must be made at the offset, that ‘glory specs’ have been 
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Sight-seeing in New-York.—We read lately a very clever arti- 
cle in one of the magazines, the title whereof was “ Sight-seeing 
in Europe ;” the subject has proved a fertile one in the hands of 
the writer, but we think he might have turned it to equal account 
with a locality nearer home. New-York is just at this present a 
great gallery of wonders—a complete cabinet of curiosities. We 
take no account of the museums and the theatres, albeit the former 
have their dwarfs, their workers in leger-de-main, and their Hercu- 
lean Poles—their glass-blowers, armless paper-cutters, flamingoes 
and living anacondas—and the latter their figurantes and their flying 
devils. These, and the like of these, we have always among us; 
but of late our city has become the abiding-place of a small infini- 
tude of novelties. Captain Ross and the men in armour invite us 
on the one hand—a rival pair of Siamese (they are called Roman) 
twins upon the other. Here a placard, with letters a yard long, 
tempts us to the “ Last Supper” of Da Vinci—there another, of 
not less imposing dimensions, proclaims the wondrous performances 
of sundry educated fleas, upon which a world of patience has been 
expended in teaching them to march, wheel, countermarch, parry, 
cut and fire, in less than Lilliputian imitation of their human pro- 
totypes. If you walk down Broadway you are tempted by the hy- 
alocaustic paintings ; go up, and you are seduced to branch off into 
Chatham-street, and so on to the Bowery, by a superb collection of 
lious, monkeys, elephants, kangaroos and tigers. Even these have 
to put up with a divided empire ; for, within fifty yards of their 
location, another menagerie lies in wait for the gaping passer-by— 
its two great features of attraction being the last-imported lion and 
an ant-bear. If you sit down to write, or think, or sleep after 
dinner, ten to one that an Italian plants himself under your win- 
dows, with a hand-organ, and a troop of marionettes walking, dan- 
cing, sawing, chopping and grinding by machinery ; or, if you are in 
particular haste to keep an appointment, you are almost sure to find 
your course impeded by a crowd of laughing denizens, hugely de- 
lighted with the antics of a peripatetic monkey, cutting capers to 
the sweet music of a hurdy-gurdy. 


Employment for females.—There was a paragraph in one of the 
Philadelphia papers, a few weeks since, which contained a sugges- 
tion by no means new, but deserving of consideration. It referred 
to the practice, too common in this city, of employing young men 
almost exclusively in the fancy and retail dry-good shops. Enter 
every one in Broadway, from Maiden-lane to Canal-street, and you 
will scarcely find in one of them a female attending upon the cus- 
tomers. The practice is objectionable in three points of view : 
firstly, because the employment is too effeminate for manly limbs 
and sinews ; secondly, for that it cannot be as pleasant for a lady 
to be waited on by a man, or even a boy, as by one of her own sex, 
whom she might consult on various matters pertinent to her dress, 
and with whom she would feel under less restraint ; lastly, because 
it tends to exclude females, who have no resource but their own ex- 
ertions, from an appropriate, agreeable and profitable occupation. 
To use the words of the writer in the Philadelphia paper, “ the 
number of employments which are accessible to females in this 
country, owing to false pride, and the rigour of custom, is very li- 
mited, and thousands are wasting their best days in idleness, not be- 
cause they cannot or will not work, but because custem does not 
warrant them in engaging in certain pursuits, for which ihey are 














purchased at the wharf, and that every thing the tourist sees will be 
noted down as ‘wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,’ or the country | 
vibrates from paper to paper with the quiverings of suspicion. Is a | 
book about us announced—it is taken for granted that it is unfa- | 
vourable, and an abusive uproar is commenced. Does a bad actor | 
from America fail on the London stage—measures are taken for a 
retaliation upon a good actor from England! Is it supposed that a 
( dian does not, in his heart, admire us to the very measure that 





Space remains for us, in which to render the just tribute of h to 
his genius. The opportunity should not be neglected, and we sincerely 
hope, that when he quits our shores he may bear with him ample and 
substantial testimonials of that readiness to honour worth and talent, 
which Americans assume as one of their most frequent traits of nationality. 
We should not suffer him to leave us without a rich reward for his profes- 
sional exertions, or ungratified by the reception of a similar handsome 
compliment to that bestowed upon him by our fair sister city, Philadelphia. 
The “ Beggar of Bethnal Green” and “‘ Caius Gracchus” in our next. 
Mr. Reynoldson, formerly of the Park theatre, and very favourably 
known to the citizens of New-York as a musician, saiied a few days 
since for New-Orleans, where he is engaged to bring out his adaptation 
— le Diable,” “ La Gazza Ladra,” and “ Fra Diavolo” The 








latter of these operas, our readers will no doubt remember, was produced 





we wish, or has given an impertinent fellow a deserved chastise- 
ment—fire and fagots! the republic gets up a riot, and demolishes 
the theatre! All this is painfully humiliating to every true lover of 
his country, and calls for reformation. The above lecture is in- 
tended for the benefit of our fellow-countrymen generally, and has 
no reference to the Journal, on which we began—a work which, as 
we said before, will be published exactly as originally written, and 
will no doubt contain a faithful transcript of the first impressions 
made vpon the mind of the writer. Farther than that we are not 





informed; and more than that no reasonable person can expect.” 


better qualified, by their habits and physical powers, than men.” 





False signals.—All authors know how important an item in the 
properties of a book, is an attractive title; and publishers seem to 
have an equal respect for the merits of a taking list of * contents.” 
We met with a capital exemplification of this latter ruse de metier, 
a few days since, in a recent book of travels. Glancing over the heads 
of the chapters, (all collected in a lump between the preface and 
the dedication,) our eye was caught with “ St. Paul's boot-mender ;" 
and as this seemed to promise some interesting discovery, we turned 
to the page on which the chapter commenced, and read on, and on, 
and on, until at length we came to the following incident: “ my 
boots, which were no longer in a travelling condition, had the ho- 
nour to be racommoded to-day by an old gentleman, who, from his 
venerable beard, might have been boot-mender to St. Paul.” And 
not another allusion was there to boots or St. Paul, in the whole 
chapter. Of a truth, the author of that book knows how to make the 
most of every thing, at least in the way of cooking up an index. 








Mutation of fortune.—Every body who has read Shakspeare 
knows, (or ought to know,) that his first public appearance was as 
a criminal—convicted of helping himself without leave to a cer- 
tain haunch of venison, forming part of a noble buck, running at 
large in the demesne of one Sir Thomas Lucy, whom the poet after- 
ward immortalized in the character of Justice Shallow. The family 
of this Sir Thomas Lucy became extinct about fifty years ago, and 
the estates descended to a poor, but highly respectable Welsh cu- 
rate, between whom and the inheritance there existed at his birth, 
no less than eighteen prior claimants. All these died off in the course 
of some forty years, and the poor Welsh curate became a wealthy 
English landholder. He took the name of Lucy with the property. 


Compliment to Mr. Dunlap.—The recent publication of this dis- 
| tinguished author and most exemplary man, we are happy to hear, 
is universally popular, as it certainly deserves to be, and meets with 
a ready sale. This book will make a sensation across the water 
too, or we are much mistaken in our estimate of its merits. The 
artists of this city, we learn, intend to give the author a compli- 
mentary supper, and appear at the table in their original characters! 
The idea is an odd one; but we have no doubt it will contribute 
largely to the pleasure of the meeting. 

John Howard Payne.—This gentleman is in the far west, pro- 
curing materials for his contemplated periodical. He will visit 
New-Orleans previous to his return to this city. 
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THE POETRY WRITTEN BY MRS. CHARLES GREVILLE—MUSIC COMPOSED BY BIANCHI TAYLOR. 
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For - get a-while time's ~~, 
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Too soon, too soon, Ill say 
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ous 
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Vet let me hear that pensive voice agains 
Repeat once more that tender strain 
The waning moon as yet is bright, 

Oh, one more song; and then good-night? 


3 


Though I could listen, love, till day, 

The hour is come, I must away $ 

But I shall dream, till morning’s light, 

Of that dear voice—now, sweet good-night ! 














ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 





THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 
BY B. CORNWALL. 


Day dawn’d. Within a curtain’d room 
Fill’d to faintness with perfume, 

A lady lay at point of doom. 

Day closed. A child had seen the light, 
But for the lady, fair and bright, 

She rested in undreaming night! 

Spring came. The lady’s grave was green, 
And near it often times was seen, 

A gentle boy, with thoughtless mien. 
Years fled. He wore a manly face, 
And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place. 

And then he died! Behold before ye, 
Humanity’s brief sum and story, 

Life, death, and all that is of—glory ! 





MARCH OF HUMANITY, 


At a recent meeting of butchers at R——, after discussing reform and 
the corn-laws, the subject of rail-roads was brought forward, when one 
of the orators spoke enthusiastically in praise of the improvement. 
“ Among other advantages,” said he, “look at that which affects the pigs 
brought to market! They will be saved the fatigues of their journey, 
poor things! They will not, as now, run down all their flesh, poor things. 
They will not, as now, run down all their taste and flavour, poor things !” 


LOVE’S A ROSE. 
The bud springs amid thorns, 
By hiding leaves concealed ; 
It grows, and a slight part 
In bright streaks is revealed: 
It blows—and straight the flower 
Falls withered on the field! 


LOTS OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 


A correspondent in the October number of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
states his opinion that the author of the Book of Enoch “ was a descend- 
ant of the ten tribes residing in Judea !!” 





EGOTISM OF TOURISTS. 
A person once asked a compositor why he had an unusual quantity of 
the capital letter I in hiscase. “Sir,” said ke, “I am composing a book 
of travels.” 


I PECULIARITIES OF THE SOUTH. 

After the war was over, and no more heroes were to be made by the 
| cannon’s mouth or the pencil’s point, Jarvis continued to visit the south 
| in the winter and return north in the summer, like the Carolinians and 
| the snipe and woodcock. Having returned to New-York from Charles- 
| ton or New-Orleans, he met an old acquaintance in the street and saluted 
} him with the usual “ How d’ye do?” The reply was, “ Very well ; I’m 
always well; and how are you?” “ Well!” cried Jarvis; ‘“ well! I 
| have not heard such an answer to that question for many a month. We 
| don't talk so in the south.” “ Why, what do they say there to a ‘how 
jare you?” ‘Rather better to-day than [ was yesterday; but not so 
well as I was last Wednesday.”—Dunlap. 














COLERIDGE. 

In a lecture delivered upward of twenty years ago, at some hall in 
| Fetter-lane, he divided readers into four classes. The first he compared 
| to an hour-glass, their reading being as the sand—it runs in and out, and 
| leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, resembled a sponge 

—which imbibes every thing, and returns it in nearly the same state, 
|| only a little dirtier. 
lows all that is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the 
dregs. The fourth class, of which he trusted there were many among 
his auditors, he compared to the slaves in the diamond-mines of Golconda, 
who, casting aside all that is worthless, preserve only the pure gem. 





TITLEPAGE MOTTO. 

“ What nonsense have we here ?” said Hook, taking up a manuscript 
volume of romances, written after the most received fashion uf the blue 
light and backstairs school. ‘ That,” responded Miladi Morgan, “is a 
| collection of tales, upon which I have employed the whole eighty-horse 
| power of my genius, and which only wants some appropriate motto in 
the titlepage to make it complete.” “ Is that all?” answered the tartaric 
Theodore ; ‘“‘ what say you to these lines from Macbeth, then ?— 

‘Tales, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.’ ” 
Her ladyship looked carving-knives, but used none. 





SIMILE. 

Our modern poets may well complain that all the similes have been 
used up before their time. ‘‘ White as snow,” “ white as a lily,” “‘ white 
as ivory,” are now general property; but the Welsh poet, Davyth ap 
Gwillym, has a completely new image—he calls the maiden of his love, 
“white as lime.” 








A third class he likened to a jelly-bag—which al- 





EXCERPTS FROM TILNEY HALL—A NOVEL. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


The change before death.—“ In such a case, the sparkle of the eye is 
| but as the upflashing of an expiring taper ; and the rosy forgery of health 
| upon the cheek resembles only those ruddy sunsets portending gloom and 
tears.” 

A woman in a rage throws down a basin.—“In fact, the tartar, as of 
old, began to rise on the ruins of China.” 

A duel,—“*‘ The Lord be praised!’ ejaculated Mrs. Twigg. ‘Mr. T. 
was never concerned in any honourable affair in his life; and so little 
used as he is to duelling and letting off things, if no worse happened, 
he’d be sure to shoot away his own fingers, or something.’” 

An introduction.—* Miss Twigg rose and performed a very elaborate 
courtesy, as if for the instructionof her mother ; Twigg on his part made 
one of those tradesman-like bows, when the bedy bends, but the legs can- 
not for the counter; while his son kept repeating his ducks and bobs at 
Miss Rivers, whose eyes unfortunately would not ‘come to the bower.’” 

“ Rocks have their flowers, and deserts their fountains; and from the 
hard arid nature of the parent sprang a beautiful plant, so instinct with 
a gushing sympathy for human sorrow as to resemble that weeping tree 
| which refreshes the parched inhabitants of earth with the moisture it has 
collected from heaven.” 

“Like a long-standing cup of tea, life generally grows sweeter and 
sweeter toward the bottom, and seems to be nothing less than syrup of 
sugar at the last. The desponding, hopeless creed of the fatalist, however, 
was one especially calculated to sicken the heart and to sadden the soul, 
and to wean the owner from a world paved all over with black stones.” 








FRENCH BON-MOTS. 


Even Bonaparte made them. One evening, when he was better pleased 
with Madlle. Georges, the present heroine of the Porte St. Martin, than 
usual, pulling her by the ears, (which was his favourite endearment, ) he 
told her, in the way that emperors make love, “‘ to ask for any thing she 
wanted.” The actress, rather mistaking her part, asked very sentimen- 
tally for his imperial majesty’s portrait. ‘Oh! if that is all you want,” 
said Napoleon, who rather disapproved of the familiarity—“ if that is all 
you want”—and he took a five franc piece out of his waistcoat pocket, 
“here is my portrait, and a very good likeness it is.” 
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